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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
‘THE STUDENT OF ST. BEES.’ 

Tue late Mr. James Payn, who attained 
distinction as a novelist and humourist, 
made his early bid for fame as a poet. In 
the volume of ‘Poems’ which appeared in 
1853 he has a metrical narrative of an 
incident of which he had read the record in 
the American edition of De Quincey’s works. 
The story of ‘The Student of St. Bees’ is a 
very striking one, and is thus told by Mr. 
Payn in pp. 149-55 of his now rare ‘Poems’ 
(Cambridge, Macmillan & Co., 1853, 8vo. 
pp. 192) 

Tue Srupent or St. Bees. 
See De Quincey’s ‘ Literary Reminiscences,’ vol. ii. 
p. 98, &c. (American edition). 
He knows not grief, the grief that sheds no tear, 
Who hath not laid some bliss within its bier ; 
The song-bird, captive born, could not so sing 
Had he Dut guess d the wonders of that wing 
That, now down-droop’d and shorn of half its pride, 
*T wixt earth and star did never midway glide 
Through the warm waveless air, nor far behind 
Leave the loud anger of the autumn wind, 
Nor poise above the lake’s unheaving breast, 
’Midst the twin heavens, in as perfect rest. 
The swart mechanic, wed to a me wheels, 
Born in trade thunder (so God grants it), feels 
No pining for Dame Nature ; all unknown 
To his dazed ears the mystic mountain-tone 
That breaks and rolls and dies a monarch’s death 
On the far summits ; if the summer breath 


Of our great mother cool his sweating brow 
One day in seven—if the streamlet’s tlow 
Lave his worn limbs between its branched banks 
On God's great day, to God let him give thanks! 
But had he caught the perfect glory-flame 
That halos round Dame Nature, were he tame 
To drive the spinning rings, a watchful slave 
Of wood and rope and iron, to his grave ? 
To barter that mist-curtain, fold on fold 
Up the hill-side majestically roll’d 
From wooded base to crown, for hissing steam ? 
The fire that floods the crags, for the pale gleam 
From out the furnace-grate ? 

Set thoughts like these 
In judgment on the Student of St. Bees. 


A disregarded unit in the sum 

Of gross humanity, amidst the hum 

Of the hiv’d city an unheeded voice, 

Condemn’d to murky dungeons without choice, 
With Tare and Tret for jailors to the end, 

Him some proud devil prick’d their hearts to send 
To college ; oft, alas! the one green space 

In a long desert life, a painless place 

Whose memory years of pain cannot efface ; 

A spring-time that can never lose its leaf ; 

A summer-noon that knows nor sunset’s grief, 
Nor morning’s restless hope, content to dwell 
For aye within that light it loves so well ; 

Ah, cruelty to build the prison gate 

So fair when all within is desolate ! 

Ah, freedom, falsely free ! as some poor bird, 
Forgetful of its tether, when is heard 

The far-off sorrow of its mother’s song, 

With joyful heart and memories that throng 
With pleasant woods and waters, forward springs 
A little space to—feel its fetter’d wings ; 

So Youth, too often, some short years is free, 
And takes all life for love and liberty ; 

Is suffer’d to dream sweetly ere he wakes 

On manhood’s threshold, and the morning breaks 
But gloomily, and the dark day wears on 

So cold and strange he would that it were done, 
And never falls the time to dream again 

Those dreams, nor think upon them without pain. 
Alas, for the poor student of St. Bees ! 
Enamour’d at first sight with brooks and trees 
And silver murmur of the moonlit seas ; 
Divorced from scenes the fairest eye can meet, 
By so much space as makes the meeting sweet 
To a true lover; mountain tops as nigh 

To the pure dwellers in the tender sky 

As unto us, who spiritually seem 

Thereat partakers of their bliss supreme ; 

Fair lakes, meet rivals of the blessed land 
Beyond the sun ; and vales whereon the hand 
Of the Creator might have paused to dwell 

On that He saw so good and made so well ; 
Leisure for these fair sights, that fitly used 
More fruitful is than study, but abused, 

Most hateful sloth ; for who indifferent-eyed, 
And with pall’d senses, not as to a bride 
Approaches Nature, but to spend an hour 

In dalliance with his new-found paramour, 

Sets careless foot upon the crystal source 
Whence he would drink, and fouls the water course 
As well might he expect the poet’s soul 

To break on his, who gives his scanty dole 

Of off and on observance to the page 

When lighter joys are lacking to engage 

His roving heart ; as well might he whe pays 
Obsequious deference to Sabbath days 
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Without their spirit, keeps religion here 

And business there and conscience anywhere, 

So that those three shall never interfere, 

Expect such inefficient search to find 

His Maker and the Sabbath of the mind. 

Books, the clear mirrors of men’s secret lives, 

Undimm’d by rumour’s breath, where the soul 
rives 

Its icy fetters—custom, creedless form, 

And the world’s judgment—-stills the bigot’s storm, 

Makes pointless the fool’s sneer, and e’en doth take 

The dull, vain ears of common sense, that shake 

Through all their length with, “Though we lived 
next door 

We never knew this famous man before.” 

With the great minds of old the student dwelt, 

The high pulsations of whose hearts are felt 

Through each man’s being ; they whose life spans 
mark 

The epochs of all time ; ah, cold and dark 

If close those fountains must and nature’s too! 

Who tears the eagle from his skies to mew 

Him with the daws and vultures, hooded-eyed ? 

‘*Is there no way but this,” the student cried, 

** And must I leave thee, Nature, my sweet bride, 

And books, my friends immortal, both behind ? 

Lose having loved, and having seen be blind ? 

There was a time when, through the glaring street, 

Unconscious of the stars, these eyes could meet 

The city-harlots with licentious gaze, 

And watch the chariots’ whirl (that men say raise 

Their haughty occupants but the wheel’s height 

From that dread sisterhood) with envious sight, 

And push my lone way through the godless crowd 

Round Mammon’s shrines, as smileless and knit- 
brow’d : 

But now trade hungers for my life again, 

Old vice seems crime, old pleasures weary pain, 

Old worship baseness ; could I part the brain 

From new-found heart and spirit this might be : 

I cannot ; free for once, for ever free!” 


These erring thoughts—the falser for their truth, 
And fouler since so fair—yet claim our ruth 

For his sad fate, who on the mountain side 

That fronts the sunset by his own hand died ; 
His books lay by him—not, alas ! that one 

That saith, “* With patience let thy race be run !” 
The poison’d chalice drain’d ; and his mild eyes 
Fix’d to the last on those misconstrued skies 
That made him love, but loving made not wise. 

Mr. Payn has himself narrated the story of 
his introduction to De Quincey, and of his 
courteous and cordial reception by the Opium 
Eater. When De Quincey revised his writings 
for the ‘Selections, Grave and Gay,’ issued 
by Hogg, he made a complimentary allusion 
to Payn’s poem. The narrative he gives in 
the following manner :— 

“Sometimes, also, the mountainous solitudes 
have been made the scenes of remarkable suicides. 
In particular, there was a case, a little before I 
came into the country, of a studious and meditative 
young boy, who found no pleasure but in books and 
the search after knowledge. He languished with a 
sort of despairing nympholepsy after intellectual 

jeasures—for which he felt too well assured that 
his term of allotted time, the short period of years 
through which his relatives had been willing to 
support him at St. Bees, was rapidly drawing to an 


end. In fact, it was just at hand; and he was 
sternly required to take a long farewell of the poets 
and geometricians, for whose sublime contem- 
plations he hungered and thirsted. One week was 
to have transferred him to some huxtering concern, 
which not in any spirit of pride he ever affected to 
despise, but which in utter alienation of heart he 
loathed ; as one whom nature, and his own diligent 
cultivation of the opportunities recently opened to 
him for a brief season, had dedicated to a far dif- 
ferent service. He mused—revolved his situation 
in his own mind—computed his power to liberate 
himself from the bondage of dependency—calculated 
the chances of his ever obtaining this liberation, 
from change in the position of his family, or revolu- 
tion in his own fortunes—and, finally, attempted 
conjecturally to determine the amount of effect 
which his new and illiberal employments might 
have upon his own mind in weaning him from his 
present elevated tasks, and unfitting him for their 
enjoyment in distant years, when circumstances 
might again place it in his power to indulge them. 
These meditations were in part communicated to a 
friend, and in part, also, the result to which they 
brought him. That this result was gloomy, his 
friend knew; but not, as in the end it appeared, 
that it was despairing. Such, however, it was; 
and, accordingly, having satisfied himself that the 
chances of a happier destiny were for him slight or 
none, and having, by a last fruitless effort, ascer- 
tained that there was no hope whatever of molli- 
fying his relatives, or of obtaining a year’s delay of 
his sentence, he walked quietly up to the cloudy 
wildernesses within Blencathara; read his Aischy- 
lus (read, perhaps, those very scenes of the ‘ Prome- 
theus’ that pass amidst the wild valleys of the 
Caucasus, and below the awful summits, untrod by 
man, of the ancient Elborus) ; read him for the last 
time; for the last time fathomed the abyss-like 
subtleties of his favourite geometrician, the mighty 
Apollonius ; for the last time retraced some parts 
of the narrative, so simple in its natural grandeur, 
composed by that imperial captain, the most 
majestic man of ancient ell — 


The foremost man of all this world— 


Julius the dictator, the eldest of the Cwsars. These 
three authors—schylus, Apollonius, and Cvesar— 
he studied until the daylight waned, and the stars 
began to appear. Then he made a little pile of the 
three volumes, that served him for a pliew; took 
a dose, such as he had heard would be sufficient, of 
laudanum; laid his head upon the monuments 
which he himself seemed in fancy to have raised 
to the three mighty spirits ; and with his face up- 
turned to the heavens and the stars, slipped quietly 
away into a sleep upon which no morning ever 
dawned. The laudanum—whether it were from 
the effect of the open air, or from some peculiarity 
of temperament—had not produced sickness in the 
first stage of its action, nor convulsions in the last. 
But from the serenity of his countenance, and from 
the tranquil maintenance of his original supine 
position—for his head was still pillowed upon the 
three intellectual Titans, Greek and Roman, and 
his eyes were still directed towards the stars—it 
would appear that he had died placidly, and with- 
out a ae 8 In this way the imprudent boy, 
who, like Chatterton, would not wait for the 
change that a day might bring, obtained the liberty 
he sought. I describe him as doing whatsoever he 
had described himself in his last conversations as 
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wishing to do; for whatsoever, in his last scene of 
life, was not explained by the objects and the 
arrangement of the objects about him, found a suffi- 
cient solution in the confidential explanations of 
his purposes which he had communicated, as far 
as he felt it safe, to his only friend.” —‘ Early 
Memorials of Grasmere.’ 

The reader has here the story as told in 
the verse by Payn, and in his “ impassioned 
prose” by De Quincey. One would like to 
ave the unimpassioned prose in which the 
fate of the unhappy youth was first made 
known to the oaliie But though a suicide 
so extraordinary in its details and so un- 
usual in its motive must have made a great 
sensation, no reference to it has been traced 
in the ‘Annual Register’ or the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, whose volumes are record-houses 
of the remarkable incidents of the period. 

Wituam E, A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


DANTEIANA. 
1. ‘Inferno,’ ix. 61 :— 
O voi che avete gl’ intelletti sani, 

Mirate la dottrina che s’ asconde 

Sotto il velame degli versi strani ! 
Though there is not any notable difficulty in 
this tercet, it deserves a passing reference as 
a sample of the poet’s method. Prof. Tomlin- 
son’s version and comment run thus :— 
*O ye in whom the intelligence is sane, 

Jo ye behold the doctrine hidden here, 

Which mystic verses ‘neath their veil contain ? 
These three parenthetical lines do not seem to 
belong especially to the matter in hand, or to the 
canto, but rather to the whole poem. A less original 
writer than Dante would probably have placed 
them at the beginning of canto i. by way of 
exordium.” 


The lines would form an _ appropriate 
proem to the whole poem, but, in my view, 
they are equally well adapted to the pre- 
vious as to the subsequent stanzas of the 
context in which they lie embedded, and 
so do not appear to me to be in any sense 
“parenthetical,” but to belong very much to 
the “matter in hand.” There is sufficient 
“dottrina che s’asconde” in the three furies 
and Medusa, and in the “del cielo messo” and 
inhabitants of Dis, to justify, without any 
special claim to originality, the insertion of 
the tercet in its actual setting. Cary is like- 
minded, and quotes Landino in support of 
his contention :—- 

“The poet probably intends to call the reader’s 
attention to the allegorical and mystic sense of the 
present canto, and not, as Venturi supposes, to 
that of the whole work. Landino supposes this 
hidden meaning to be, that in the case of those 
vices which proceed from incontinence and intem- 


rerance, reason, which is figured under the person 
of Virgil, with the ordinary grace of God, may be a 
sufficient safeguard; but that in the instance of 
more heinous crimes, such as those we shall here- 
after see punished, a special grace, represented by 
the angel, is requisite for our defence.” . 
Scartazzini’s note coincides with my own :— 

“T pit riferiscono questa terzina ai versi ante- 
cedenti, cioé all’ allegoria di Medusa e delle tre 
furie. Dante suole perd richiamare in tal modo 
l’ attenzione del lettore a cid che star per dire; ef. 
‘Purg.’ viii. 19 e seg. ; ix. 70 e seg. ; ‘ Par.’ ii. le seg. 
&ec. Se la terzina si riferisce a quello che segue, i 
senso potrebbe essere: Mirate quanto é piccolo e 
folle il pi orgoglioso potere quando vuol resistere 
al principio d’ ogni vero potere che él’ Essere eterno!” 
Lombardi’s text differs from Scartazzini’s in 
the elision of the e and ¢ in che (first line) and 
i/ (third line): a minor variance, but more in 
obedience to scansion ; while their comments 
agree in substance. But Bianchi favours the 
opinions of both Prof. Tomlinson and Venturi, 
though his text follows Lombardi’s in the 
omission of the ¢. The position, then, this 
tercet occupies in this canto is more admoni- 
tory than parenthetical, called for, in Danté’s 
judgment, by its allegorical character, a 
character closely allied to the “noble gro- 
tesque” which, as Ruskin acknowledges, 
“in Dante—the central man of all the world, as 
representing in perfect balance the imaginative, 
moral, and intellectual faculties all at their highest 
—reaches at once the most distinct and the most 
noble development to which it was ever brought in 
the human mind” (‘ Stones of Venice,’ ii. 207), 

2. Tbid., 98, 99 :— 

Cerbero vostro, se ben vi ricorda, 
Ne porta ancor pelato il mento e’l gozzo. 

The altogether unnecessary fuss over this 
passage alone tempts me to advert to it, 
though in so doing the clamour may be 
unduly emphasized. Thus Cary has a fling 
at Lombardi :— 
“Your Cerberus, if ye remember, hence 

Bears still, peel’d of their hair, his throat and 

maw. 

Cerberus is feigned to have been drugged by 
Hercules, bound with a threefold chain, of which, 
says the angel, he still bears the mark. mbardi 
blames the other interpreters for having supposed 
that the angel attributes this exploit to Hercules, a 
fabulous hero, rather than to our Saviour. It would 
seem as if the good father had forgotten that Cer- 
berus is himself no less a creature of the imagina- 
tion than the hero who encountered him.” 
The Anglican vicar certainly scores a point 
with the Italian Franciscan, but cud bono? 
Though a ravenous three-headed watchdog 
—the “ Hound of Hell”—at the gates of Dis 
(Képepos =devourer of flesh), he was as harm- 
less, in his mythological dignity, as modern 
“Cerebos salt,” and it is really very immate- 
rial by what agency his “throat and maw” 
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were despoiled of hair. To Aneas he was 
only the “canis triceps ” and 
ingens janitor antro 
¥ternum latrans, exsangues terreat umbras, 

nor was he much more to Dante. But if the 
loss of his hair redounds to the credit of 
Hercules, by forming a valuable addition to 
his list of legendary deeds, no one begrudges 
him the honour. The Augean stable will not, 
however, be cleansed by it. Ovid also per- 
petuates the fable. 

3. Lhid., 101 :— 

E non fe’ motto a noi. 
Lombardi has a curious note on this which is 
worth reproducing :— 

“Non ci disse parola: non a Virgilio, per esser 
dannato ; non a Dante, perocché esse pure sogyetto 
odioso all’ angelo pe’ grevi vizi de’ quali supponesi 
reo, e che per quell’ andata, o sia meditazione dell’ 
Inferno, intendeva di purgare. Solo percid nel 
Purgatorio incominciano gli angeli a parlar con 

Jante.” 
This hardly accounts for the silence (at least 
to Virgil), inasmuch as the angel—if angel it 
were—did speak to lost souls. The “altra 
cura” of the next line is to me a clearer 
explanation of the difticulty, if ditticulty there 
be. Scartazzini rightly thinks so too :— 

“TL messo del cielo non fa che eseguire quanto 
Dio gli ha ordinato, e cid nel dato caso non é che 
di aprire le porte di Dite. Onde egli non ha nulla 

a dire né a Virgilio, né a Dante. ‘Non fecit 
verbum_ nobis, quia nobis serviverat opere’ 
(Benv.).” 

4. Ihid., 115 :— 

Fanno i sepoleri tuttoj | loco varo 

Many have been puzzled by the “loco varo” 
of this line. The “di superficie ineguale per 
la terra qua é la ammucchiata ” of Scartazzini 
explains it sufficiently. It is simply “varo” 
for vario (as in ‘ Purg.,’ viii. 95, “avversaro ” 
for avversario), the + having been knocked 
out of it to make it scan with “amaro.” 
More important are the references either 
suggested by the unequal appearance of the 
place or vequisitioned as prototypes. Arles 
and Pola were, no doubt, Pimilinr to Dante 
and their sepulchres seem to have impressec 
him. The latter was a city of Istria, near 
the Gulf of Quarnero on the Adriatic, the 
Sinus Flanaticus of the Romans. As to the 
Provengal city, Ariosto was (‘Orlando Furioso,’ 
XXXix. 72) similarly struck with the fact : 

Che presso ad Arli piena di sepolture ¢ la campagna. 
“These sepulchres,” says Cary, “are men- 
tioned in the life of Charlemagne which 
goes under the name of Archbishop Turpin, 
cap. xxviii, and xxx., and by Fazio degli 
Uberti, Dittamondo, 1. iv. cap. xxi.” And 
Lombardi adds, “ Dicelo (Turpino) benedetto 


da setta santi Vescovi.” Note, however, that 

| Dante strikes an essential difference between 
‘the earthly and infernal graves (rest and 
torment) by 


Salvo che #/ modo v’ era pitt amaro, &c. 


5. Lhid., 127 :— 
ui son gli eresiarche 
Co’ lor seguaci, d’ ogni setta, e, molto 
Pit che non credi, son le tombe carche. 

The comments of Lombardi and Bianchi on 
eresiarche are samples of hypercriticism. 
Says the former, “evesiarche per erestarchi, 
antitesi alcuna volta anticamente praticata” ; 
and the latter, “1 nostri antichi traevano il 
plurale in e dai nomi mascolini terminati in @ 
al singolare, imitando la prima declinazione 
latina.” But even if philologically the word 
might merit a little ink spilt over it, it is the 
root-thought which is of surpassing interest. 
The statement is as much the product of 
contemporary history as of the poct’s detesta- 
tion of heresy. Florence was at the time, 
| somewhat like Ephesus at the period of the 
|Apocalyptic message from Patmos, honey- 
combed with heresies, chiefly by the sect of 
the Epicureans, which occasioned frequent 
‘contentions amongst its citizens, and Dante 
gratified alike his historical penchant and 
abhorrence of theological error by consign- 
|ing the heresiarchs to the warm region of 
the Sixth Circle. Cf. G. Vill, iv. 39, quoted 
by Scartazzini. 

6. Though not connected with the above 
notes, it will be of interest to supplement 
them by the following cutting from the 
Manchester Evening News of 4 Jan., which I 
leave to speak for itself :— 

“Mr. Gladstone on Dante.—An_ Irishman the 
Inspirer of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’—The Rome cor 
respondent of the Dai/y Telegraph writes: ‘Wa 
Dante a plagiarist? Is he indebted to others for 
the ideas of his ‘ Divine Comedy,’ and to what 
extent did he pick the minds of his contemporaries 
and predecessors? This is the literary problem of 
the day in Italy, and Mrs. Mulhall, the wife of the 
well-known statistician, has undertaken to solve it. 
That lady is now in Rome, making researches at the 
Vatican Library, and is, it is said, the first lady 
| who has ever gone there for the purposes of study. 
The theory under examination is this: Did Dante 
receive his inspiration from the legend of the Lrish 
St. Fursey, which the Venerable Bede had done 
into Latin and rendered popular throughout 
Europe? Bede is certainly the only Englishman 
mentioned in the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ and Mrs. Mul- 
hall conjectures that Dante was familiar with his 
works. This view would seem to receive support 
from Mr. Gladstone's theory that Dante visited 
England. The eminent British statesman, in accept- 
ing a copy of Mrs. Mulhall’s essay on the subject, 
writes as follows: “I feel in debt to you for your 
article. It is, indeed, of great interest, and the 
ee you raise appear to be important. 
Jante’s being acquainted with a remote local saint, 
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such as Bede, is of itself remarkable, and if it was 
due to his studying in England, as I am inclined to 
believe he did, then England may have furnished 
the thread which brought into his view the root- 
idea of his poem.”’” 

Would not the “ root-idea ” have been really 
furnished by Ireland, if the hypothesis be 
sustainable? But no one will begrudge Eng- 
land the “thread.” Who, by the way, is 
St. Fursey ? Ak & 

Manchester. 


Tue ‘Historica, Dictionary’ 
AND THE DATES OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLays.—- 
Whatever may be said in favour of the sub- 
jective method of determining the chrono- 
her of Shakespeare’s plays adopted by the 
‘Historical English Dictionary,’ there should 
be, at least, consistency in its application. 
That this has not been observed the follow- 
ing references will show :— 

‘Hamlet,’ under ‘Aboard’ is dated 1602, under 
1604. 

‘1 Henry IV.,’ under ‘ Afar’ is dated 1597, under 
* Back’ 1596. 

‘Henry VIIL.,’ under ‘A’ is dated 1613, under 
* Abode * 1608. 

‘Julius Cesar,’ under ‘A’ is dated 1601, under 
* Abide’ 1607. 

‘Macbeth,’ under ‘ Abed’ is dated 1605, under 
‘Catch’ 1560! 

‘Pericles,’ under ‘ Aboard’ is dated 1608, under 


‘Richard IL, under ‘A’ is dated 1593, under 
‘Castle’ 1597. 

‘Tempest,’ under ‘ Abjure’ is dated 1610, under 
*Cat’ 1600. 

‘Timon,’ under ‘Back’ is dated 1607, under 
‘Chaff? ¢. 1600. 

‘Two Gentlemen,’ under ‘ Abridge’ is dated 1590, 
under ‘ Catch’ 1591. 

It may be mentioned, though probably 
known to your readers, that there is not any 
edition of any of the above plays correspond- 
ing to the dates given, except as to the 1604 
‘Hamlet’ (Q. 2) and the 1597 ‘Richard IT.’ (Q. 1). 
Doubtless the dates assigned are the result of 
some well-considered system, but seeing that 
Shakespeare's literary career was compara- 
tively 2 ey a date corresponding to that of 
Shakespeare’s literary activity, viz., 1588-1613, 
would a avoided the anomalies observable 
in the dates given in the ‘ Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ to the various plays, and 
answered the purposes of the ‘ Dictionary ’ 
from an historical point of view equally well. 

Epwarp B. Harrts. 

5, Sussex Place, N.W. 


Ross anp Rost.—In the British Museum 
‘Catalogue of Seals’ (vol. iv. pp. 540-3) are 
described various seals which are ascribed to 
the “family of Ros’ and Ross.” Would it not 
have been preferable to say families of Ross 
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and Rose? It would seem that in the north- 
east of Scotland there were two distinct 
families, the one of Scottish, the other of 
Norman descent. The ancient Earls of Ross 
were doubtless Scottish, while the Roses of 
Kilravock and their numerous collaterals 
were assuredly of Norman or English ex- 
traction. It is true that the name in early 
deeds was written indifferently by cach family 
Ros or Ross, but there are not wanting in- 
dications here and there of the different origin 
of the names, as, for instance, the occasional 
use of “le Ros” by the Norman family, instead 
of the “de Ros” invariably employed by the 
Scottish Rosses. 

When dealing with heraldic seals it is, 
indeed, easy to determine to which family 
they pertained, for the Scottish Rosses always 
bore three lions rampant, while the Norman 
Roses invariably introduced the water-bougets 
which had been assumed by the Anglo-Norman 
family of de Ros on the marriage of one of 
them with the heiress of Trusbut of Wartre, 
who bore “ trois boutz d'eau ”—three butts of 
water (Planché). It would, therefore, perhaps 
have been more satisfactory to separate the 
Ros seals in accordance with these facts. 

In the ‘Catalogue,’ No. 16,798 is ascribed 
to Hugh Ros, Baron Ros, the legend being 
“S hugonis ros baronis.” Laing ( Catalogue,’ 
No. 703) justly regards the legend as singular, 
“viving the rank, without other designation,” 
but he does not describe Hugh as Baron Ros, 
and doubtless was aware of the fact that he 
was the feudal Baron of Kilravock. The seal 
of Muriella de Ros (No. 16,802) gives on a 
shield a water-bouget, and in chief three 
mullets, “for Ros,” says the ‘Catalogue’; but 
probably only the water-bouget was for Ros, 
the three mullets representing the paternal 
arms of Doun, and having nothing to do with 
the lady’s spouse, Sir William de Ros of 
Kilravock. The stars of Moravia, indeed, are 
ubiquitous in the north-east of Scotland, and 
very hkely Andrew de Doun, Muriella’s father, 
derived both his property and his arms from 
some well-dowered daughter of the house of 
Murray. 

As regards No. 16,803 of the ‘ Catalogue,’ 
the legend is said to be “ uncertain” and the 
seal “ doubtful.” Might not this seal, which 
apparently has “W...... Ross” legible, and 
for arms a fess between three water-bougets, 
be that of Walter Ros of Kinstary, who in 
1513 certainly sealed with these arms ? 

James DALLAS. 


CRUCIFIXION IN YORKSHIRE. —Inan anonym- 
ous work published in 1867, entitled ‘Criminal 


Chronology of York Castle,’ mention is made 
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of Isabella Billington, of Pocklington, aged 
thirty-two, who, it seems, was convicted in 


1649 of crucifying her mother and of offering | 


a calf and a cock as a burnt sacrifice. Her 
husband was hanged for participating in her 
crime (p. 29). Have the depositions in this 
case or any account of the trial been pre- 
served ? 1e natural explanation of such an 
outrage in these days would be that the 
perpetrators of it were insane. This, how- 
ever, only in part accounts for what hap- 
pened; moreover, two persons do not 
commonly go mad on the same subject at 
the same time and in the same form. To me 
it seems to be a very late survival of the rite 
of human sacrifice. Epwarp PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Hocxtipe Customs.—The following cutting 
from a daily paper is of interest :— 

“Old-fashioned Hungerford is once more cele- 
brating Hocktide with all its quaint customs and 
ancient ceremonies. This interesting ceremony 
began with the annual ‘macaroni supper,’ and wi 
be continued to-day, when the two managers of the 
rival banks, who have been elected ‘tuttimen’ for 
the ensuing year, go round to the houses of the 
tenants in the town and exercise their prerogative 
of kissing all the ladies in each house. ungerford 
is one of the last remaining unreformed boroughs of 
England, and still retains its ancient official nomen- 
clature, electing to have, in the place of mayor and 
corporation, a constable, a portreeve, a keeper of 
the coffers, an hayward, two ale-tasters, and a bell- 
man. The tuttimen (who are also collectors of the 

yoll-tax) have from time immemorial called at every 
comm in the borough, and received from each in- 
habitant, if he be male, a penny, and in the case of 
the ladies a kiss, the ceremony being announced 
from the balcony of the town hall by a blast from 
the Hungerford horn blown by the bellman. After- 
wards a dinner is held, at which the officers for the 
ensuing year are elected.” 

Why should there be a “macaroni —— 
This must arise from contact with a Latin 
nation ; or was macaroni a Saxon dish? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


LocHWINNOCH, IN RENFREWSHIRE. — This 
name is mentioned on p. 158 of that most 
useful book ‘Scottish Land-Names,’ by Sir 


| tion is given from tit, tat, to, “three meaning- 
less words” used in counting. 

However, the East Friesic name (see Kool- 
man’s ‘ E. Fr. Dict.’) is tik-tak-tuk, evidently 
a more original form. In this name the 
word t¢k has the same sense as E. tick, a mark, 
/in allusion to the mark made by the player 

on the slate; while tak, tuk are variants 

of the same theme, made on the principle of 
altering the vowel, as in Germanic verbs of 
the third strong conjugation, such as sng, 
sang, sung. 

Hence the name is by no means “meaning- 

less,” but has an obvious reference to the 
| ticks, or marks, made by the players ; and the 
word is threefold, instead of reduplicated, 
because the object of the game is to make 
three ticks in a row. Watrer W. Skear. 


Caxon : Caxty. (See ‘The Howard MSS.,’ 
9 S. i. 401.)\—The ‘H. E. is not within 
my reach ; but the ‘ Encye. Dict.’ says : “ From 
the name of a celebrated maker of wigs. A 
wig.” (Cf. Fr. gidus=hat.) 

“Taking the proffered caxon...... He looked dis- 
dainfully at the wig; it had once been a comely 
| jasey enough, of the colour of over-baked ginger- 
| bread, one of the description commonly known 

during the latter half of the last century by the 
| name ofa ‘ brown George.’ ”—‘ Jerry Jarvis’s Wig. 

‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ 

Where “brown George” is the “ particular 
| sort of wig,” and “caxon” and “jasey” mere 
| wigs in general. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 

(The ‘H. E. D.’ says, “‘? from the personal sur- 
name Caxon. A kind of wig, now obsolete,” | 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“ a Torse a Demy 
Horse-Marine” (London Gazette, 1705, No. 4162, 
col. 4). What may this be? I have no con- 


Herbert Maxwell, but only casually, and | text., The London Gazette does not seem 


without etymology. 
7 of the learned author I shall feel obliged | 
if he (or any other reader) can suggest a| 
possible derivation for it. Its oldest recorded 
spelling, I believe, is Lochquhinzeoch, where 
the nz no doubt stands for ny, as it does in 
Kirkgunzeon, pronounced Kirkgunnion. 
James Piatt, Jun. 
“Trr-Tat-tTo.”—This well-known game is 
described in Cassell’s ‘Book of Sports and 
Pastimes,’ p. 829, among the ‘Slate Games.’ 
In the ‘Century Dictionary’ the deriva- 


Should this meet the | the piace to look for small jocularities such 


as we usually associate with this word. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“ Batty.” —This modern slang term—mean- 
ing very, erceedingly—is not noticed in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ or any other 
dictionary I am acquainted with. A sugges- 
tion that it is a mitigated form of “ bloody” 
does not seem very probable. Is anything 
known of its origin?’ A. PALMER, 

South Woodford, 
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“THE DRENCHING OF A SWAN.” —I find 
the following in Coles’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ 
(ed. 1679): “ Cignitus, the Drenching or Cry- 
ing of aSwan.” I should be glad to hear of 
any other quotation for “drenching” in this 
sense, or to receive information about its use 
in any English dialect. A. L. MaYyHew. 


TaHackeray’s Latix.—Ina letter of Thacke- 
ray written in May, 1832, and quoted by Mrs. 
Ritchie in her introduction to the third 
volume of the Biographical Edition of her 
father’s works, 1 find (p. 28) the line :— 

O matutini roses aura que salubres ! 
It has clearly suffered in transcription. Can 
any one tell me what are the correct words, 
and in what Latin author (if any) the line is 
to be found ? 


Tittes or Pictures Wantep.—A_ very 
clever old lady, aged eighty-six, to whose 
company I have often been indebted for 
pleasant hours, recently told me that between 
sixty and seventy years ago she remembered 
seeing two pictures in a London shop window 
with the iiowinn verses appended. My old 
friend could not at the time see the con- 
nexion between the lines and the pictures, 
and has always been puzzled as to the “story” 
told by each. The matter is a trivial one, but 
I should like to gratify both my old friend 
and myself by identifying the pictures and 
verses if possible. Mr. Graves cannot help 
me, although it is believed that it was in his 
window that the pictures were seen :— 

Wilt thou? I know thou wilt, 
Sad Silence gives consent, 

And with that pleasing hope 
Thy Emma dies content. 

The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 

The bride’s only sister sits weeping alone. 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 

And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now. 
These both read like T. Haynes Bayly ; but 
beyond ‘Gaily the Troubadour’ I do not 
possess his works. Please answer direct. 

Wm. H. Peer. 

246, Barry Road, Dulwich, S.E. 

THe or THE CoUNTY OF 
Montcomery.—I am anxious to find the 
names of the deputy lieutenants for this 
county between ps te 1800 and 1833. Can 
any reader help me ! THos. J. Davies. 


“ JACK-UP-THE-OrRCHARD.” — What is the 
origin of this expression, used in Hereford- 
shire, and perhaps other counties, metapho- 
rically for a beating? “I'll give thee Jack- 
up-the-orchard” (or “orchat,” as commonly 
pronounced) signifies “I'll give thee a good 
trouncing.” Can it be, as I suspect a good 


many such popular figures of speech are, a 
corrupt survival of some phrase from a now 
forgotten geste or play ! J. H. 

Middle Temple Library. 

CHINESE PuNISHMENTS.—I shall be pleased 
to learn where I can find in English books 
pictures of Chinese punishments. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

The Hull Press, Hull. 


QuoTaTioN IN Emerson.—In Emerson’s 
‘Essays’ there occurs the following quotation : 
Prisca juvent alios, ego me nunc denique natum 

Gratulor. 

I remember many years ago reading the 
following couplet, the author of which [ have 
forgotten. I always imagined it was an 
original thought; but it is now apparent 
that it emanates from Rome :— 

The good of other times let other people state ; 

I think me lucky I was born so late. 

Will any of your learned readers furnish me 
with the names of the Roman and English 
authors of these lines ¢ M. L. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

Ricut Hon. C. Tennyson pd’EyNcourT.— 
In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1863, the 
Right Hon. Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt, of 
Bayons Manor, who died on 21 July, 1861, is 
spoken of as “a statesman, scholar, and poet.” 
Can any of your readers direct my attention 
to any poetry of his? It is said that he also 
wrote a novel; but I have not hitherto been 
able to identify it. In fact, I do not know 
that the statement is correct. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

‘ Eornen.’—If any one possesses the second 
or third edition of ‘Eéthen,’ 1 shall be very 
much obliged by his communicating with me. 
Neither is in the British Museum. 

W. TuckwWELt. 

Waltham Rectory, Grimsby. 

Trrputary Poems To GLADSTONE.— Along 
with Dr. Jacob, J.P., of Ripon, I am editing 
a volume of tributary poems to Gladstone. 
May I ask readers of x & Q.’ to send me 
any poems which may have come under their 
notice? Answers direct. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Square, Bradford. 

Tue Duke or York's CAMPAIGN IN 
FLANDERS, 1793-4.—Where can I find a good 
history of this? I have only Hume and 
Smollett’s ‘England,’ and the account there 
is most meagre. In the Quarterly Review, 
January, 1885, I came across an account of 
one of the battles there fought, that on the 
heights of Cateau, 26 April, 1794:— 
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“John Mansel, Colonel of the 3rd Dragoon | beard and moustache); while (3) a male 
Guards, directed by General Otto, attacked the | attendant (fallen angel, of course, but with a 
he of ans Hom. | very intelligent face) is raising up preparatory 


He then rushed at the head of his brigade against : ; > 
a battery of fourteen cannon placed on an eminence | to carrying down (4) a male figure ? Another 


behind a deep ravine, into which many of the front | (5) amongst the condemned is encircled by a 
rank fell. His charge met with complete success, but | huge serpent. These last (4 and 5) have the 
at the mouth of this battery General Mansel, after | portraits of Cardinals Rossi and Jules de 
having three horses killed under him, received his | \iédicis; their portraits as attendants on 


death wound; one grape shot entered his chin, 
fracturing his spine and coming out between his | Leo X. are in the Pitti Palace. Raphael has 
shoulder, while another broke his arm to splinters.” a Leo X. amongst the blessed, in the 
Some sixty years later, on the occasion of | !ighest rank, in this * Last Judgment.’ Can 
the heroic Balaclava Charge, Lord Ellen- | @"Y one supply the names of the owners of 
borough said in the House of Lords :— the 2, one Gro. EspalLe. 
_* I know not the instance, although it may exist, att-In-Rusholme, Manchestcr. 
in which cavalry has before charged the cavalry, Vincent Meces.—Can somebody help one 
infantry, and artillery belonging to a powerful army ‘ 
in position. I have never heard of such a thing, | 01 our American cousins giving in orma- 
and I do not believe it has existed.” tion, or a clue to information, respecting 
General Mansel’s grandson instantly sup- | Vincent Meigs, or With 
plied the 7'imes with the details of the fore- | John and Mark, and possibly a third son 
Vincent, he emigrated to America about 1640, 


oing far mivre splendid achievement, 
winetion 1,500 of the British cavalry gained and died in 1658. Hitherto his descendants 
have not succeeded in finding out his native 


a complete victory over 22,000 men in sight of ? 
their corps de réserve, consisting of 5,000 men ee, . It does not appear to have been Brad- 
and twenty pieces of cannon.* History does ord Peverel, Dorset, an old seat of a family 
not furnish a parallel instance of valour. of the name in question. Letters will be 
[ have also the records of the 3rd Dragoon Very welcome to me. H. J. Mouxe. 
Guards, and the Duke of York’s despatch on Dorchester. 
the occasion gives the following :— Cotry Tampon.—-Who was Colin Tampon; 
“gy It _ and why is this the national nickname for a 
po = lis Swiss! Is it anything todo with the French 
information, &e. : eo tampon, a plug or bung! It 1S. not given in 
“The enemy, General Chapuy, is taken prisoner, either B. E. Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names 
and we are masters of thirty-tive of the enemy’s or Frey’s ‘Nicknames.’ J. H. McMIcHArL. 
cannon. The behaviour of the British cavalry has 
tion as yet, and who, I believe, are all that have | Svourmouth, 1500-1605, when he died. 
fallen upon this occasion, are Major-Cieneral Mansel, 
Captain Pigott, and Lieutenant Fellowes, of the e 
3rd Dragoon Guards.” Wingham, Kent. 
Surely there must have been heavy fighting 
similar to this before or after 26 April, 1794, 
and [ should much like to know where I can 
find a history of it and the whole campaign. 
Wm. Granam F. Picorr. 
Abington Pigotts. 


Further particulars wanted. 
Artruur Hussey. 


Suermanxn anp Dunpas. -- Col. Dalbiac 
quotes Sneridan’s famous mot, “The right 
honourable gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests, and to his imagination 
for his facts,” from “speech in the House of 
Commons in reply to Mr. Dundas.” An exact 

Rupens ano Rapnaec.—It is stated in the reference will x” of value to the ‘ Historical 
life of Rubens that, for reasons known to his English Dictionary.’ Rost. J. WHirwe.t. 
first wife (Isabel Brant) and Van Dyke, after Banbury Road, Oxford. 
her death he placed her in Gehenna, in his!“ Pyp.4M.”—What are the origin and meaning 

Last Judgment,’ amongst the condemned. of a military word “flam,” no longer, I think, 
Was he not following the lead of Raphael, known to soldiers? I see that it occurs 
who in his ‘Last Judgment’ (in my posses- | constantly in a pamphlet, ‘ Explanation of 
sion) placed (1) a lady (fair) in the arms of | the Eighteen Maneuvres,’ 8vo. 51 pp., n.d., 
(2) his Satanic Majesty (an Italian with black printed by C. Mottley, Portsmouth, which | 

* See a letter to the T'imes of 20 Jan., 1855, signed | picked up recently at an Edinburgh book- 
“H. L. M.,” quoting from the Hrening Mail, 14 May, stall. Thus when a square (manceuy re vi.) 
17. This paper I cannot find in the British | Teceives the caution “ Prepare to fire,” the 
Museum. | “remarks” state that “on the flam” the 
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standing ranks commence independent firing, 
&c. ; and in manceuvre xiv., when the hollow 
square receives the caution “ Prepare to fire,” 
the “remarks” explain that “at the flam the 
front rank kneels and instantly commences 
firing, &e.” From one of the “ remarks” on the 
seventeenth manceuvre, “On the tlam at the 
close of the preparative the rear ranks close 
up,” | think it must have been, and perhaps 
still is, a term descriptive of a beat or roll of 
the drum. [believe that I am right in saying 
that when | joined the service, thirty-nine 
years ago, bugle sounds were still in existence 
for each of the “ motions ” of the old manual 
and platoon exercises ; and probably the 
“flam” was of the same class of martial music. 
Perhaps some of your military readers coul 
tell us whether the pamphlet I quote from 
was an official exposition of Dundas’s drill- 


book. J. F. 
[F/am is of uncertain origin. See ‘ H. E. D.’] 
Vanity Fatr.—Is there any mention of 

Vanity Fair earlier than its occurrence in the 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress’! The first edition of 


that work appeared in 1678. Sir Walter | 


Scott’s ‘Old Mortality’ relates to the year 


1679. Therein the author makes Balfour of | 


Burleigh speak of “a gittern to soothe the 
ears of the dancing daughters of perdition in 
their Vanity Fair” (chap. xxiii.). It is not 
very likely that Bunyan’s work had made 
its way into Scotland in so short a time after 
its publication; and even if it had done so, 
there was scant space for Vanity Fair to have 
become a popular phrase representing harm- 
ful frivolity. ASTARTE. 


Wuat constitutes In| 


some of the memoirs of Mr. Gladstone he 
is spoken of as a Scotchman. I am aware 


that he claimed for himself the name of a} 


Scot ; but this by no means settles the ques- 
tion. He was born in England. He was 
undoubtedly of English race. This is proved 


by his purely English name, his characteristic- | 


ally English physique, and the grave and 
earnest cast of his mind. There was nothing 
of the Celt about him. How is nationality to 
be determined, if not by race and birthplace ? 
The Lowland Scots are surely the very flower 
of the English race. EVANDER. 


Dr. GrorGe Lioyp, Bisnop or CHESTER.— | 


Of what Lloyd family was he?) He was son 
of Meredith Lloyd “ of Carnarvonshire.” Who 
was his wife Siema Tau, 


“ JeREMIAD.”-—Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me instances of the carly use of this 
word ; also of its introduction in a sarcastic 
sense Custos, 


Beplics. 
ERA IN ENGLISH MONKISH CHRONOLOGY. 
S. xi. 387; xii. 421 ; 9S, i. 10, 
92, 231.) 


In my last letter I established the sound- 
| ness of my objections to the method adopted 
| by Mr. STEVENSON in his attack upon Kemble, 
jand I indicated the existence of a body of 
| testimony proving that the Roman method 
of computing Easter by means of the era of 
the Incarnation was known in Southern [re- 
| land from 629 and in Northern England from 
| 664 onward. In this one, with your permis- 


| sion, I will shortly review the controversy. 
Kemble (‘C. D.,. i. p. Ixx) pointed out that 
“the orderly and digested series of events 
arrranged according to certain definite and 
systematic dates...... commenced with Augus- 
tine,” and he judged, for reasons that have 
never been refuted, that the era employed 
was that of the Incarnation, and that it was 
| introduced into England by Augustine. Mr. 
STEVENSON, in the note to the ‘Crawford 
Charters’ so often referred to, attacked 
Kemble, and asserted that “this era was 
brought into use by Beda,” and that it is “not 
likely that Augustine would introduce [it] 
into England.” One of your correspondents, 
with direct reference to Mr. STEVENSON’s 
views, put the question whether “it is 
known in what era the English monks 
dated the year before the use of the era of 
the Incarnation was known to them.” You 
| permitted me to reply to this query ; and 
after quoting the opinions of French as well 
as German scholars, and dealing with some of 
the original authorities, I was able to reaftirm 
Kemble’s belief. Mr. Stevenson replied ; 
but though he has twice written in the 
columns of ‘N.& Q.,’ he has not answered the 
query with which this discussion commenced. 
In his first letter he ignored it ; now he says 
that the question is “that of the use of the 
era for legal and historical dating.” Havin 
altered the form of the question and restricte 
it to two categories, he invites me to prove 
that he is wrong in asserting that Augustine 
did not introduce the era of our Lord by 
producing a charter or legal document of the 
| seventh century that is dated in that era. I 
|must decline to advance towards what I 
regard as a new position. Mr. STEVENSON 
| gives an air of reality to his change of front 
| by thus professing to be ready to defend what 
I have no intention of attacking, to wit, Prof. 
Earle’s judgment that no wadouhted charter 
of the seventh century is dated in the era of 
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the Incarnation,* and by inattentively attri- 
buting to me an unreasonable assumption, to 
wit, the “apparently obvious conclusion...... 
that the use of the Dionysian Easter tables 
implies and is identical with the use of the 
Dionysian era for the dating of legal and 
historical documents.” But I think he only 
succeeds in confusing the issue that Kemble, 
your correspondent of May, 1897, and myself 
(9" S. i. 92) have sta with sufficient 
clearness. The grounds that Mr. STevEN- 
SON indicates in order to prove that I 
have entertained the alleged assumption are 
imaginary. 


Mr. STEVENSON says 
S. i. 232):— 

“Mr. ANSCOMBE as- 
sumes that because the 
Roman Church used the 


I have referred to:— 

(8 S. xii. 421) “The 
fact that Gregory’s letters 
are not dated with the 
year of our Lord.” 


Dionysian Easter tables (l[bid., p. 422) “The 
in the time of St. Gre- error made by Kemble 
ry, therefore that respecting the dating of 

‘ope. must have used Gregory’s letters.” 
the Didnysian era for (9 S. i. 93) “Kemble 
dating purposes. Now certainly was in error in 
as a matter of fact we preferring to believe that 
know that the Papal St. Gregory’s letters are 
chancery did not use dated in the era of the 
this era......and thatGre- Incarnation.” 
gory dated his letters by 
the imperial and con- 
sular years and by indic- 
tions.’ 

1 assume legitimately that Gregory, in 
order to compute the date of Easter, ex- 
tracted the golden number, the epact, and the 
concurrent day from the era-year devised by 
Dionysius for computistical purposes, and I 
have asked Mr. Stevenson, who appeared to 
think otherwise, to inform me what era-year 
Gregory used if it was not the Dionysian. 
He evaded the question, and the mistake he 
made in doing so, and my correction of it, are 
recorded in these columns. 

Mr. STEVENSON has said that my conclusion 
—that the era of the Incarnation was intro- 
duced by St. Augustine in A.p. 597, and has 
been used ever since by the Church of Canter- 
bury in computing the date of Easter—is an 
inconsequent one. Now I gather from a 
foot-note that Mr. Stevenson has followed 
my subsequent suggestion and has re- 
examined his position. Dr. Bruno Krusch, 
in his article on the introduction of Alex- 
andrine Paschal methods of computation into 
Western Europe, has afforded a great deal of 


* But compare this note of Mr. StevENson’s, 


‘Crawford Charters,’ p. 46: ‘There is an earl 
example [of the use of the era of the Incarnation], 
not mentioned by Prof. Earle, in Baldred of Mercia’s 
charter of 681 (*C. S.,’ i. 96), which is preserved in a | 
very early if not contemporary copy.” 


light. Mr. STEVENSON appeals to Krusch, and 
this is what Krusch says :— 

“In Rome, the Paschal computation of Dionysius 
was the ruling one at the end of the sixth century, 
under the pontificate of Gregory I. This also, to 

sure, does not appear from Roman documents, 

but it undoubtedly follows from the history of the 
conversion of England by Augustine.”* 
I am pleased to find that Mr. Srevenson 
accepts the opinion of Krusch, for now he 
will permit me to say that it is, at least, 
= likely ” that Augustine would introduce 
the Dionysian era when he introduced the 
Dionysian Paschal method. Mr. STEVENSON 
will not give way all at once, though ; he still 
has two arguments and a suggestion to urge 
why we should deny the simultaneous intro- 
duction of the era and the method. 

His first argument is conveyed by the state- 
ment that Dionysius “dates the first year of 
his cycle...... by the indiction and by the con- 
sular year.” This is in direct opposition to 
my statement that the years of this cycle are 
dated in the era of the Incarnation. Mr. 
STEVENSON’s authority is not the Dionysian 
Paschal cycle itself, but Jan, who wrote in 
1715. The text of Dionysius’s Paschal cycle 
in Migne’s ‘ Fathers’ (vol. lxvii. col. 495) was 
derived from (among others) the Digby MS. 
63 (Bodl.) and the Colbert MS. MXX., and a 
specimen of the latter is given at col. 479. 
In Migne’s text all the numerals of the years 
from the first (pDxxx11.) to the last (DCXXVI.) 
—as I have said of them already, upon the 
highest authority, viz., that of Bede—are 
placed in the first column of the table 
under the heading “Anni Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi.” Wherever these lists went 
there would be seen and known the order of 
the years named as the years of our Lord and 
dated from His Incarnation. Mr. STEVENSON 
suggests that where I say “ Paschal computa- 
tion by the use of the Dionysian era in Eng- 
land in the seventh century” he may read 
“by the use of the Dionysian tables.” The 
Dionysian era cannot be dismissed in this 
way. Mr. SteEvENsON should know that we 
“inspect” tables, and that we cannot compute 
without an era. In early times it was the 
bounden duty of ecclesiastics to acquire the 
art of computation, and it is now the a of 
diplomatists to do so, seeing that it is their 


* “Tn Rom war am Ende des 6 Jahrh. unter dem 
Pontificat Gregors I. die Osterberechnung des 
Dionysius die herrschende. Freilich lisst sich auch 
dies nicht aus den rémischen Denkmiilern erkennen ; 
es geht aber zweifellos aus der Geschichte der Bekeh- 
rung Britanniens durch Augustinus hervor.” I think 
that Krusch would have said vorherrschende if he 
had meant “ predominant,” and had intended to 


| suggest that there was a second method in use. 
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business to explain the complex methods of | writing as “quinto Tiberii,” “ Indictione 


chronography anciently employed in dating | prima,” and “ab Incarnatione Domini pecu.” 
legal and historical documents. | Opp.,’ ed. Giles, vi. p. 130; and cp. Mr. 
Thelearned Jan iscited again by Mr. Sreven- | Plummer’s ‘ Bede,’ i. p. exlvi). 

son in order that he may assure us that there — 

is no instance of the use of the Dionysian era! Books puBLISHED AT THE BEGINNING OF 
in public documents before 742, when the|7ye Century (9 S. i. 487).—‘The New 
Englishman Boniface (¢.¢., Winfrid, a native | London Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes 
of Crediton, who went on the Continent in | and Prices, containing the Books which have 
715) presided over a council in Germany. | been Published and such as have been Altered 
This 1s curious, because the first of the ‘Craw-| in Size and Price since the “London Cata- 
ford Charters’ is the public document, dated logue of Books to the End of the Year 1800,”’ 


A.D. 739, from which we learn that lanc 
was granted by King Athelhard to Forth- 


8vo. pp. 120, was printed for W. Bent, 
| Paternoster Row, in 1807. The next issue of 


here, Bishop of Sherborne, for the foundation | Bent’s *‘ London Catalogue’ which I have 


of Crediton monastery. 

By Mr. STEVENson’s second argument I am 
to understand that it is a fallacy to suppose, 
as I do, that the fathers of the sixth and 
seventh centuries used the era of the Incar- | 
nation for computing the indiction, the reason | 
given being that there is a canon for com- | 

uting the year of the Incarnation itself | 

rom the indiction. One would suppose 

that two canons made proof doubly sure. | 
The discovery of the date of a year in the era | 
of the Incarnation, by the method referred to, | 
depends upon the knowledge of the date of | 
an earlier indiction in the same era. The | 
canon of Cassiodorus, for instance, required 

the computist (a2) to know how many in- 

dictions had elapsed since the consulship of 

Basil Junior, and (4) to bear in mind that | 
that consulship fell in a certain year of our 

Lord which is given in the canon. The fact 

that the Computus Paschalis of Cassiodorus | 
was, as Mr. STEVENSON admits, brought up to 
date, proves a great deal more than the use 
of the “writings” of Dionysius —-it proves 

the use of the era he invented. 

What I have said with respect to the argu- 
ments that Mr. SreEVENSON has advanced will, 
I think, show that Kemble had good reason 
for saying (‘C. D.,’ i. p. lxxii) that “those 
who argue that the era of the Incarnation 
was not introduced into England until the | 
time of Beda appear......to have no sound | 
grounds for their belief.” I regret that Mr. | 
STEVENSON did not support his theory that | 
Bede was the “restorer” of the use of the 
Dionysian era by giving reasons from Prof. | 
Rihl’s recently published work (which I have | 
not yet seen), instead of by quoting the 
learned Jan, who wrote in 1715. 

A. ANSCOMBE. 

P.S.—I have omitted to correct Mr. STEVEN- 
SON’s (9 i. 232) that Bede did | 
not use the era of the Incarnation in works | 
written before 725. In the ‘De Temporibus’ | 
(c. xiv.) Bede dates the year in which he was | 


/includes all books from 1800 to 1822. The 
year of the publication of each book is not, 
however, given in either catalogue. 

Wm. H. Peer. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804, vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 1173, there is a quotation from the 
‘New Catalogue of Living Authors.’ This 
refers to “A New Catalogue of Living English 
Authors ; with Complete Lists of their Pub- 
lications and Biographical and _ Critical 
Memoirs. Scribimus indocti doctique. Lond., 
printed for C. Clarke, No. 6, Northumberland 
Court, Strand, 1799.” A copy of this is in 
the British Museum. One volume only was 
an which embraces a part of the 
etter C. 

Mr. Robert Bent, of Paternoster Row, 
yublished in 1799 the ‘London Catalogue of 
300ks,’ to September in that year, and an 
ap endix during the year following. The 
Catalogue of Books’ appeared in 
1803, and the ‘New London Catalogue’ in 
1807, 1811, and 1812. In 1802 Mr. William 
Bent began the ‘ Monthly Catalogue of New 
Publications.’ From the ‘ Modern Catalogue’ 

it appeared that from 1792 to the end of 
1802 (eleven years), 4,096 new books were 
published, exclusive of reprints not altered 
in price, and also exclusive of ag mag 
deducting one-fifth for the reprints, there is 
an average of 372 new books per year. See 
Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing.’ Everarp Home CoLeMAn, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Tuomas \ Becket (9 8. i. 407).—In 
answer to your correspondent who desires 
information about the dedication of Clapham 
Church, Bedfordshire, I would refer him to 
the Sarum use, which marks the translation 
of St. Thomas a Becket at7 July. This, then, 
is the particular event in his life which is 
honoured in the dedication of Clapham. The 
uses of York and Hereford agree with this 
date. Clapham, since the tower is of Saxon 
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date, must have been rededicated to the 
famous archbishop, and the name of its 
primal patron has been so utterly lost that 
it is practically hopeless to try to discover it. 
Very likely it was to some Saxon saint, as it 
is highly improbable that a dedication to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary would have passed out 
of memory in Norman times. The only other 
church in county Bucks dedicated to St. 
Thomas a Becket was a destroyed one at 
Meppershall. I may add that I know of ten 
churches in that county which have suffered 
alterations in their dedications. 
N. D. 
12, Great Titchfield Street, W. 


July 7 is the anniversary of no event in St. 


Thomas's earthly career, but of the solemn | 


translation of his relics to the chapel in 
Canterbury Cathedral still known as“ Becket’s 
Crown.” This ceremony was presided over 
by Cardinal Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a took place on 7 July, 1170. 
Oswatp Hunter Bratrr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


There are two feasts. One, 29 December, 
is observed by the whole Church. This com- 
memorates the martyrdom of the saint, and 
has (in England) an octave. The other, 
7 July, commemorates the translation of the 
saint's relics. It is kept in England, but not 
in Scotland. Georce ANGus, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


The festival of the translation of St. Thomas 
was kept on 7 July (see Stanley’s ‘ Memorials 
of Canterbury ’). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Sir Harris Nicolas in his ‘Chronology of 
History’ states that 7 July is the feast of 
the translation of St. Thomas. Q. V. 


“Harrow” (9 i. 485). —With reference 
to this word and the employment of this 
implement, it may be interesting to readers 
of *N. & Q. to peruse the following quota- 
tion, gleaned from a French book entitled 
‘L’Agriculture et Maison Rustique, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1598, although, be it noted, 
the dedicatory epistle to “ Messire Jaques de 
Crussol, Due dU sez, Pair de France, Comte 
de Crussol, Seigneur d’Assier, et Prince de 
Soyon,” is dated October, 1582 :— 

“TIncontinent apres que la semence sera dis- 
tribuee en terre, faudra pour le dernier labour 
hercer de long et de travers, puis rasteller de sillon 
en sillon, mais A la traverse: 4 ce faire les herces 
deutees de fer sont meilleures que si les de’ts 
estoyent toutes de bois, d’autant qu’elles font mieux 
entrer le grain en terre, et ils esmient et 
rompent plus commodement, a fin de couvrir le grain 
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de terre pour le moins de quatre doigts, pour lui 
faire prendre racine, et empescher quil ne soit 
mange des oiseaux,” &c. 

It will be perceived that the above French 
extract is somewhat antiquated as regards 
the spelling of the words therein made use of. 

MELVILLE, 

“ HorsE- SENSE” (9 S. i. 487).—A_ corre- 
spondent in 8 S. xi. 149 stated that this 
expression was common all over the United 
States, and asked if it had a local habitation 
‘in Great Britain, to which no reply has 
appeared, Everard Home CoLEeMAN. 


“ Hop-pickER” (9% S. i. 487).—An early 
instance occurs in the ‘ Diary of a Sussex 
Tradesman,’ printed in the ‘Sussex Arch. 
Colls.,’ xi. 192. There we have, 1756, “Sept. 23. 
/Halland hop-pickers bought their  pole- 
| puller’s nickcloth ; and, poor wretches, many 
‘of them insensible.” Dr. Murray knows, 
doubtless, the other word “hopper,” which 
may be seen in ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ ch. 1xxxvii., 
and is in use still. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 


Hastings. 


For reference to pickers, see lines from 
* Hop-Garden, lib. ii. |. 177, Smart’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1752, quoted in Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain,’ with corrections and addi- 
tions by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, Smith, 
Soho Square, 1870). B. H. L. 


‘Amateur Hop-pickers, ‘N. & 3™ 5S. x. 
353, in 1868. E. MARSHALL. 


What curious coincidences do occur! I 
received almost simultaneously the number 
of ‘N. & Q. containing this inquiry, and a 
mixed parcel of old engravings, one of which 
is entitled “The Hop Pickers, from a Picture 
of Mr. Geo. Smith, 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 
> inches. Engraved by Wm. Wilson.” From 
the costumes I fancy the picture must have 
an earlier date assigned to it than even 1812. 
The pickers seem to be a family party, not 
tramps. However, as I have no use for the 
stained print, I send it by book post to our 
Editor, who will perhaps kindly add any 
comment as to probable date, &c., which may 
seem likely to be useful to Dr. Murray. 

E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 

[We claim no knowledge of the subject. The 
poms seems to us in the style of George Smith, 

713-76, the second and ablest of the “Smiths of 
Chichester” (see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’), who studied in 
the school of Claude and_ Poussin, and was known 
on the Continent as the British Gessner. The en- 
graving seems earlier than the date named. Stained 
as it is, it is an interesting work, for which we thank 
our contributor. } 
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Kine James [. anp THE PREACHERS i. 
321, 433).—See Shakespeare, ‘2 Henry IV., 
ILL. ii. 6. Justice Shallow inquires after the 
health of his kinsman Silence’s wife :— 
An‘ how doth my cousin, your bedfellow * 

In Elizabethan times—and perhaps for a 
century or so earlier—* bedfellow ” was a very 
frequently used expression to indicate a wife. 
[ fancy it may be found so employed in the 
well-known ‘ Paston Letters,’ temp. Hen. VI, 
Edw. IV. et seq. NEMO. 

Temple. 

[Sir J. Paston, ‘ Lett.,’ iii. 235, ‘ He hathe entryd 
the maner of Scolton uppon your bedffelawe Con- 
yerse’” (* Hist. E. D.’).) 


“TABLE DE ComMUNION ” i, 25, 251).— 
Mr. Grorce AnGus is, | believe, quite wrong 
in thinking that this term means to French 
Catholics the altar-rail, bearing the houselling 
cloth, at which communicants kneel. In the 
French Church 7'able Sainte or Table de Com- 
munion is the equivalent of Communion Table 
—Mensa Altaris in the language of Latin 
ritualists. In the Armenian Church, which 
sometimes celebrates Mass in the evening, 
the altar is called the table. The Basque 
Catholics have much respect for the altar. 
In the rare volume entitled “Jesusen Com- 
paniaco A. Sebastian Mendiburue Euscaraz 
eracusten duen Jesusen Bihotzaren Devocioa 
1747 Urtean. Bear Bezala. Donostian, Bar- 
tholomé Riesgo Montero, Guipuzcoaco Im- 
primitzallearen Echean ” (the author of which, 
according to Mr. W. Webster, was called, as 
he deserves, the Basque Cicero, and of which 
the city of Bayonne possesses perhaps the 
only complete copy, the British Museum 
having an imperfect one), you may read on 
p. 17: “ Bacequien Jesus Onac, Herege ez 
diranac ere asco milla bider ciquinduco 
Zutela beren sacrilegio gaistoacquin comu- 
nioco Maia.” That means “The good Jesus 
well knew that many even of those who are 
not heretics would defile a thousand times 
the Table of Communion with their wicked 
sacrileges.” Mata means the table. 

PALAMEDES. 

Weicut or Books (9 §, i. 284, 394).—May 
not something be said upon the size of books? 
—size and shape that the matter they contain 
does not require. I will simply give one 
example: a new monthly magazine printed 
on a heavy white paper, irregular oa es to 
imitate hand-made paper, type, small pica 
thick leaded, occupying exactly three-sevenths 
of the open page, the remaining four-sevenths 

ing “printer's fat.”. The page measures 
i in. by 8 in. In contrast, my weekly friend 
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| columns two-thirds of the open page. We 
|purchase books for the information they 
contain, and not for the amount of paper. 


J. ASTLEY. 


Sir Warrer Scorr on ‘ PopuLtar 
Srories’ (9 i, 262).--Mr. HEELIs is evi- 
dently unaware of the later editions of 
‘Gammer Grethel.’ The one before me isa 
reprint from stereotype plates of the edition 
added by the late Mr. bohn to his libraries 
in 1862. The title is as follows :— 

“German Popular Stories | and | Fairy Tales, | 
as | told by Gammer Grethel. | From the collection 
of MM. Grimm. | Revised Translation | By Edgar 
Taylor | With illustrations from designs | By George 
Cruikshank and Ludwig Grimm.” 

The book has been continuously in print 
since 1862. In the preface Edgar Taylor is 
referred to as “one of the translators” to 
whom Sir Walter wrote the letter printed in 
full in your columns. The same letter, with 
some shght variations and the omission of 
three unimportant lines, is printed at the end 
of Bohn’s edition. The preface is undated, 
but it begins with a reference to a transla- 
tion of “nearly fifteen years ago,” so that 
1838 is the probable date of this revised 
translation. It is interesting to note that 
Madame Hillebrand, Edgar Taylor's daughter, 
has translated, “in order to obtain a clearer 
comprehension ” of them, two essays by Scho- 
penhauer, and they appear also in Bohn’s 
series. With regard to the Grimm Museum, 
Messrs. Bell, the successors of Mr. Bohn, are 
willing to present a copy of the reprint of 
*‘Gammer Grethel,’ and also of Mrs. Hunt's 
complete translation of Grimm’s tales with 
introduction by Andrew Lang; and should 
there be room on the walls for a crayon 
— of Edgar Taylor, dated 1837, which 

possess, I shall be pleased to send it. 

H. Rayment. 

Sideup, Kent. 


BosWELv's ‘ JOHNSON? 1. 385, 409, 452), 
--CGENERAL MAXWELL misunderstands me on 
one or two points. He implied that the 
original printer's error was overlooked by 
Boswell, and I wished to show that the 
vassage did not occur in Boswell’s work. If 
}ENERAL MAXWELL will look again at the 
misprinted line, he will see that there are in 
the real line not fifteen syllables, as he says, 
but sixteen, and that at most four of them 
are wrong. The errors, in fact, are only 
three: TA is misprinted Y, one I is inserted, 
and another misplaced. Then for the correc- 
tion. Should GENERAL MAXWELL have im- 
plied that it had never been made? On one 


N. & Q. covers with its closely printed 


point I misunderstood GENERAL MAXWELL. | 
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S. IL. 9, 


thought that, when he wrote that the adjec- 
tive ought “in strictness” to be dvtagia, he 
quarrelled with the termination of dvrdgcos. 
1 ventured to think that Liddell and Scott 
are wrong, and that avragia (not, as GENERAL 
MAXWELL gives it, dvrdfia) is a vor nihili. 

8. 


Westminster. 


In what editions besides Mr. Birrell’s does 
the misprint of the inscription given in 
Malone’s note occur? Before reading GENERAL 
MAXWELL’s note I had no opportunity of 
calmly swallowing the lurid example, as 
was not aware of its existence. And now, 
after reference to many later editions than 
my own of 1823, I am unable to trace it 
beyond Mr. Birrell’s printer. If he is not to 
blame, I can only say, with Dr. Johnson, 
“Mr. Compositor, I ask your — again 
and again.” CILLIGREW. 


BrBLioGRAPHY OF THE House Piotr 
(9 S. i. 68, 212, 372).—‘ The Rye House Plot,’ 
which appeared in Reynolds's Miscellany, was 
by G. W. M. Reynolds. I had it at the time 
it was running. Afterwards it came out in 
penny weekly numbers, and I think in 
three-volume form, and some years ago in 
Dicks’s cheap series at sixpence per volume. 
I believe the work is still issued from the 
office of Reynolds's Newspaper. 

Hos. RATCLIFFE. 


‘Russell ; or, the Rye-House Plot,’ other- 
wise ‘Russell: a Tale of the Reign of 
Charles IL.” by G. P. R. James. 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

“ Fonp ” (9t" S, i. 365). —Mr. Tate’s interest- 
ing note on this word with its two meanings 
has sent me to my copy of Nathaniel Bailey's 
‘English Dictionary’ (1733, sixth edition), 
where I find the old lexicographer has duly 
noted the second and now common mean- 
ing of the word—affectionate. Bailey has it 
“ Fond=passionately desirous of and devoted 
to, vainly affecting.” He has also “ Fon=a 
fool,” on the authority of Spenser (cf. ‘ Shep- 
heard’s Calend.: April’). It will be noted 
that he does not give both meanings of the 
word, like Coles, from whom Mr. TATE quotes. 
Fond=affectionate dan, I find, be traced 
further back than the dates quoted by 
Mr. Tate. Shakespeare in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ II. i., uses the term with this 
meaning,—- 

More fond on her than she upon her love. 
Cf. ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

The older signification does not now obtain 

to any great extent, | believe, although it 


has probably some vogue provincially. In| 


Yorkshire it would appear to have been in 
common use at a comparatively recent 
period. In a ‘Glossary of Yorkshire Words 
and Phrases’ (1855), which I have before me 
as I write, there are seven separate references 
to the meaning. Noticeable among these is 
“ Fond=foolish, weak-minded,” and hence the 
saying “ As fond as a horn, the horn answer- 
ing to every one’s tuning, reasonless.” Fond- 
eruke=foolish whim, and Fond talk=non- 
sense. C. P. HALE. 


The original meaning “foolish” still attaches 
to this word in the north of England, at 
least in certain localities. I well remember 
when at school in Yorkshire one of the 
favourite terms of abuse amongst the boys 
was “fondy”; they used the noun as well as 
the adjective. A remarkable use of “fond” 
appears in No, 22 of the Articles of the 
English Church. R. Denny Urtin. 

Grosvenor Club. 


This word is still commonly used in the’ 


old sense in the Isle of Axholme. Does not 
Shelley so use it in ‘ Hellas’ !— 
Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep, 
From one whose dreams are Paracise, 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And Day peers forth with her blank eyes. 
ac 
On Tyneside this word has the meaning of 
foolish. “He’s a fond fellow” is an expres- 
sion one often and everywhere hears. 
R—r B. 


Cope AND Mitre xii. 106, 175, 350, 
493; 9 S. i. 14, 212, 351)—Amongst the 
charges brought by the Puritans against Dr. 
Hey wood, rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in 
1641, is his manner of celebrating the Holy 
Communion in his church. After speaking 
of the crucifixes, images, &c., and of the altar 
lately erected there, the indictment charges 
the rector with repeated bowings and pros- 
trations at the time of Communion, also 
“that the said doctor and three sub-deacons 
doe all goe from the body of the church unto 
the west end, being there cloathed according 
to their order, some in scarlet, silk, and fine 
linen.” The service described is evidently 
what Anglicans would now call a high cele- 
bration, and vestments certainly would seem 
to have been used, though the church inven- 
tory makes no mention of either copes or 
chasubles. The whole of the charges brought 
against Dr. Heywood may be seen in a very 
scarce tract printed in 1641 and largely 
quoted from by Parton in his ‘ Hospital and 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields,’ published 
in 1822. Like Mr. Anous, I have never been 
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able to find a single instance of a chasuble 
being mentioned in connexion with any 
Anglican service from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth till the Oxford revival. 
Freperick T. 

Mr. Greorce Aneus asks, “ Does any 
bishop, except the Bishop of Lincoln, wear a 
vestment or chasuble?” The present Bishop 
of London wears both a cope and mitre, as { 
have seen him officiate in them ; and he has 
lately been presented with a new ivory mitre. 
I have also read that the present Bishop of 
Rochester uses the cope and mitre at certain 
ceremonies. These are the only two bishops 
of the Establishment (besides the Bishop of 
Lincoln), I believe, who wear the ~— and 
mitre. C. R. 


There is one well-known exception to the 
statement of the late Dean Burgon anent 
the use of vestments, cope, &c., in the English 
Church, quoted by Farner Ancus. The 
beautiful copes now preserved in Durham 
Cathedral Library—one of which was pre- 
sented to the cathedral by Charles 1—were 
in use at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion so late as 1779, and were discontinued 
in that year by Prebendary Warburton 
(afterwards Bishop of Gloucester). 

F. S. SNELL. 


Hanps witHout Harr (9 §. i. 328).— 
If PALAMEDES turns to the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis, the Scriptural origin of 
this not very common idiom will appear to 
him. The interjection w/t (pronounced oof) 
in Welsh means “Fie, for shame!” which 
may be the meaning of the word ooft in the 
English translation of ‘Rhys Lewis.’ Had 
PALAMEDES given the number of the chapter 
in which the word appears, a reference to the | 
original might have cleared the matter up. 

JEANNIE 8S. PoPHam. 

Plas Maenan, Llanrwst, North Wales. 


Has PaLamepes forgotten the hairy hands 
of Esau and the smooth hands of Jacob? 
Surely the interpretation of an easy con- 
science, void of deceit, is very plain. 

W. D. Macray. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


CoRNWALL OR ENGLAND? (8 xii. 466; 
9" §. i. 131.)—There seems to be a parallel to 
this in France, judging from the following 
extract, the original of which appeared in a 
Dublin daily paper two or three years ago :— 

“With reference to the number of suicides of 
Breton recruits in the French army, it appears 
that home-sickness is not the only cause of this 
disgust of life. Most of these men speak French 
very imperfectly, and so they are regularly set upon 


and ‘hballyragged’ by their barrack-room com- 
panions from other parts of France. The inhabitants 
of the central portion of the country are fond of 
saying that the Basques, the Bretons, and the Nor- 
mans are not Frenchmen, and the barrack-room 
bullies have taken the jibe so literally that the 
French press has made a strong protest against this 
persecution.” 
S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and §.1, 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


Burns CoLerincE (9 §. i, 405).—Why 
does Mr. THomas BAYNE omit the words with 
which Burns concludes the letter to Mrs. 
Dunlop ?—- 

“T own myself partial to such proofs of those 
awful and important realities—a God that made all 
| things—man’s immaterial and immortal nature— 


and a world of weal or woe beyond death and the 

grave. 

| H. F.-A. 
Beverley. 


| ‘Atonzo THE Brave’ (9 i. 287).—This 
| poem may be found in ‘ Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis’ (1846), accompanied by a translation 
into Latin elegiacs, signed J. E. B., ¢. e., John 
Ernest Bode, M.A., student of Christ Church. 
Mr. Bode was also author of ‘ Ballads from 
| Herodotus.’ I can remember, when a little 
boy, seeing this poem dramatized at a travel- 
ling show, and being much alarmed at the 
apparition of Alonzo the Brave in his sable 
armour. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ MINISTER OF THE WorpD oF Gop” (9S, i. 
228, 297).—-An early use of this phrase occurs 
in the parish registers of St. Edward the 
Confessor’s, Romford. At the end of the year 
1609, burials, the vicar signs as follows: “Per 
me Samuelem Collins Ministru’ Verbi Dei 
ibidem in ece’ p’ochiali de Romford.” 
TuHos, Birp. 
Romford. 


THREE [mpossipLE THIncs (9* §. i. 368).— 
Proverbs xxx. 18,19? Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


OLDEsT PARISH REGISTER (8*" S. xi. 108, 215). 
—Although this question was asked more 
than a year ago, it may interest Miss THoyts 
to know that the registers of Alfriston, co. 
Sussex, date from 1512, being twenty-six 
years prior to the compulsory statute of 
Henry VIII. This is said to be the oldest 
parish church register known in England. 

C. H. C. 

South Hackney. 


Avutocrapns (9 §. i. 268, 336).—I keep 
my collection of autograph letters (4,000) and 
a vast mass of illustrative items alphabetic- 
ally, “Variety is charming.” [| take a four- 
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paged sheet of fairly stout blue paper, 
measuring 15 inches long by 11} inches wide. 
On p. 1 I write the name, &e., in both top 
corners. On p. z insert the best 
can find. Ido not paste in, but cut slits in 
the paper to receive the corners of the picture. 
1 use a sharp-pointed knife and cut on a 
thick sheet of glass. Round the picture thus 
inserted I rule lines according to fancy. On 
P 3 I insert the letter. Never paste it on. 

take a strip of thin white paper the length 
of the letter and half an inch wide. Down 
one side (for clearness, call this the under 
side) I run an edging of stickphast paste, 
say | inch wide, and paste on to the left- 
hand edge of the letter. I use a thin strip 
of copper 12 inches long to cover the ? of 
the thin paper and to get an even | pasted. 
Then on the top side of the paper paste the 3, 
and attach that to a slip of thin cardboard 
1} inches longer than the letter. When dry 
the cardboard forms a hinge, which folds 
under the letter. Then on p. 3 cut slits, the 


width of the cardboard and level with the | 


top of the letter, to receive the top } inch 
and ditto for the bottom } inch. By this 
method a two, three, or four page letter may 
be securely kept, easily turned, and easily 
slipped out if required. On thinner and 
slightly smaller paper of two pages only I 
insert in the same manner extra letters, por- 
traits, engravings, pictures, cuttings, &c., 
illustrative of the life, works, &c., of the writer 
of the letter, and keep these inside the four-page 
sheets. Only in the case of small cuttings 
do I paste them down by the end edges. In 
other cases [ use the slits, as also I do with 
one-page letters. I hope | have made my 
method clear. If Mr. Pace, Mr. Ropinson, or 
any other collector cares to write direct, I 


ferred to. I keep the whole in bags made of 

black glazed cloth. A flap may be used, and 

forms a better protection against dust than 

covers or boxes. CLI0o. 
33, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 


“ NICE FELLOWS ” i. 489).—-Halliwell’s 
‘Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words’ says: 
“ Vice = foolish, stupid, dull, strange.” The 
same word had the first meaning in French, 
but is now obsolete. Nicetee is given by 
Halliwell as folly. In ‘2 Henry LV., IV. i, 
Mowbray uses the expression “every idle, 
nice, and wanton reason.” here are also 
other instances of a similar use of the word 
in Shakespeare. Artuur MAYALL. 


Nice appears to have had formerly the 
meanings of “effeminate” and “wanton”; 
the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ contains ex- 


amples, to which may be added Sir T. More’s 
expression “nice and wanton words” (* Workes,’ 
p. 306). “A nice person” is the rendering by 
Cooper of homo mollis (‘ Thesaurus,’ 1565, v. 
*Mollis ’), and by Coles (‘ Engl.-Lat. Dict,’ 
1677, v. ‘ Nice’) of seplasiar‘us, a word given 
in Holyoke’s ‘ Dict.’ (1640, v. ‘ Nice’) as the 
Latin for “a nice fellow.” “An effeminate 
person,” “a nice person,” and “a nice fellow” 
are only different expressions for the same 
object. Seplasiar‘us denoted, says Littleton, 
“a gallant who goes powdered and perfumed” 
—a masher of an exaggerated type, if only 
the meaning were innocent. The “corpore 
infames” of Tacitus, however, is identical 
with the “molles viri” of Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; 
and Oberlin, in his annotations to the ‘Ger- 
mania,’ indignantly repels the foul blot cast 
on his barbaric ancestors, and pleads for the 
reading “ torpore” in place of “corpore ” (see 
his note ad /oc.). But the subject is too un- 
wholesome to discuss. F. ADAMs. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The text of Tacitus has “corpore infames.” 
The French version, rendered in English by 
“nice fellows,” was probably some phrase of 
Paris slang, “bons enfans,” or the like ; but 
there the matter had better rest. 

C. B. Mount. 


Another passage of Tacitus, “scelus ostendi 
ut puniatur, flagitium occultari debet,” will 
supply the reason for leaving the epithet 
without explanation. Ep. MARSHALL. 

[Many other replies are acknowledged. | 


“ Cross ” vice “ Kris ” (9 8. i. 85, 317, 458). 
—PALAMEDEs is quite right, Mr. Curry quite 
wrong, as to the history of the gutturals g, j, 


. \a. Mr. Curry seems to think that because 
will gladly send samples of the papers re- | 


he can trace the present guttural sound back 
to the last century it must have existed 
always; but if he will consult Monlau 


| CReeniets Etymological Dictionary’) he will 


find that so late as the reign of Philip IV. 
(1621) these three letters were pronounced in 
Castilian much as they still ace in Portuguese, 


| Galician, Asturian, Valencian, Catalan, and 


other Peninsular dialects. He is unfortunate 
in the examples he has selected to bolster up 
his lost cause. The French Don Quichotte 
and Italian Don Chisciotte preserve the old 
Spanish pronunciation of one of them, the 
pronunciation, be it observed, used by Cer- 
vantes himself; and our own Sherris repre- 
sents the old Spanish pronunciation of Xeres. 
I should be interested in knowing whether 
Pror. SKEAT adheres to the opinion once 
expressed in these columns (8'" S. viii. 93) 


_that the change from sibilant to guttural 
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was due to Moorish influence. This is scarcely 
credible in view of - recent investigations, 
which have traced the change through vari- 
ous French dialects right up to the Walloon 
in Belgium, where, as I found out on the spot, 
the guttural exists in full strength in the 
dialect of Liége, that of Namur retaining the 
sibilant. It is noteworthy that in the French 
dialects there are two gutturals, as there 
were two sibilants, the initial of champ, for | 
instance, changing into a voiceless guttural, 
while that of Jean me, into a voiced one. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


GortuHeE’s ‘ Mason-Lopcr’ (9 i, 428).— 
Me. J. C. Burveren will find the poem, part 
of which was quoted (and _ translated) in| 
Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,’ in Goethe’s 
‘Gedichte.’ Under the title of ‘Loge’ the 
great poet has written nine poems, and the 
very first of these, entitled ‘Symbolum,’ is 
the one Mr. Burvercn is looking for. Car- | 
lyle’s translation is a rather free one, Goethe's | 
last stanza being :—— 

Hier winden sich Kronen 
In ewiger Stille, 
Die sollen mit Fiille 
Die Thitigen lohnen ! 
Wir heiszen euch hoffen, 
or in English :-- 
Here crowns are wound 
In eternal stillness, 
To reward with plenty 
All active workers ! 
We bid you hope. 
K. TEN 
Leeuwarden, Holland. 


Mr. J. C. Burveien will find the original, 
which Carlyle translated somewhat freely, 
in that large section of Goethe's poems, ‘ Alles 
an Personen und zu festlichen Gelegenheiten 
Gedichtete, of which the first sub-section is 
‘Loge,’ ¢.¢., ‘Masonic Verse’; and in this 
section as the first poem, with the title ‘Sym- 


Cotta, 1854, the poem occurs in vol. i. p. 408, 
In other editions, too, it will be found im- 
mediately following ‘ Reinecke Fuchs.’ It is, | 
perhaps, characteristic of the two men, and 
an unconscious self-confession of the sturdy 
translator, that he renders Goethe's words, | 
“We bid you hope” (“Wir heissen euch 
hoffen ”), by “ Work and despair not.” The | 
idea of work, it should, however, be added, 
occurs in Goethe's preceding line. 
Oswaxp. 

49, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W 


Miserere Carvines (8 8. i. 413, 481 ii. 
9, 113, 214, 235 ; iii. 14, 78; v. 98 ; xii. 514). 


| toria, 1878.” 


and used to be a common one in cag 
On the south side of the chancel of St./ I have heard old Derby folk say t 


Alban’s Cathedral, Pretoria, in the Transvaal, 
are some charming old fourteenth-century 
remains of carved oak, most wretchedly 
“made-up” into a bishop's throne. The 
most interesting fragments have been put 
together by some rough packing-case maker, 
fastened with French nails, and “made good,” 
where necessary, with native wood and 
“match-boarding.” A small brass plate re- 
cords that these venerable historical relics— 
consisting, in the main, of part of an ornate 
crocketed canopy, an embattled cornice, 


| angle-pinnacled buttresses, miserere, &e.—all 
‘came from Ely Cathedral, and were “ pre- 


sented by the Dean and Canons to the Right 
Rev. Henry Brougham, first Bishop of Pre- 

The miserere, which is ina 
splendid state of preservation, bears upon its 
lower side a carved corbel, representing a 
man fondling a woman. He is in the act of 
jlacing his left hand under her chin, whilst 
his right arm is around her head, and 
his right hand pats her forehead. One 
termination shows (west) a well-carved pack- 
horse, and the other a mule, the assumption 
being that the two riders have met on the road 


side, and have alighted to exchange con- 
fidences. On the north side of the sanctuary, 
fixed unmeaningly within a mysterious sort 
of dwarf screen, is a carved oak fifteenth- 
century miserere. It is somewhat decayed, 
'and has a central corbel carved as a grotesque 
head, with simple foliage terminations on 
either side. It bears no inscription. 


Harry Hems. 
Mafeking, Bechuanaland. 


“A CHALK ON THE pDooR” (9 i, 408),—- 


Chalking of the door is in Scotland a legal 
form of warning burgh tenants to remove. 
by a burgh officer giving verbal notice anc 
then chalking on the door the initials of the 
reigning sovereign with the year of our Lord 


gg il forty days before the term of Whitsunday, 
um. n the edition in six small quartos, thug: “VR. 1898.” 


This, being certified, en- 


titles a landlord to a summary warrant of 
| removal from the burgh magistrate at the 
lapse of the term. This legal solemnity of 
giving notice to quit may have given rise to 
| the saying referred to as indicating a desire 
of parting company with a particular indi- 
vidual. 
the evening before burgh or town fairs to 
chalk the doors, probably to put people in 
mind of the event of the following day. 


It is also common in Scotland on 


A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


This expression, with some variants, is old 
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originated in the practice of putting a chalk 
mark on doors when the plague raged. “A 
chalk behind the door” was the tippler's 
score at the alehouse, or any running account 
which was easy to keep on a door or board 
with a piece of chalk, when “ re’din’, 'ritin’, 
an’ rithmik ” were not necessary qualifications 
for carrying on trade in a village. A man 
saying “I'll chalk him one” meant that, as 
a reminder, he would ‘‘ chalk up” a grudge, 
and pay it off at the first opportunity. “I'll 
chalk it up” was equal to a note nowadays 
made in a diary of a coming event. To put 
“a chalk mark on his back” meant the in- 
tention to “show up” some one for an offence 
against the village code of unwritten laws ; 
but to “chalk him one” did not necessarily 
imply the use of a piece of chalk, for folks 
and children “chalked” by making a cross 
with the toe of the boot, or a finger, or a 
stick, on the ground, the cross made being the 
registration of “surean’certin” bad luck coming 
to the person chalked. In playing the game 
of ring-taw, when an opponent was about to 
shoot with an almost certainty of hitting, the 
owner of the taw to be shot at “chalked” a 
cross with his finger on the ground, saying, 
Figure o’ four! 
Sure ter leap ower ! 
the “four” being the “cross-overs,” as they 
were called, in the X mark. 
Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


I have never heard the expression quoted 
by Mr. Appy, but I know that it is a common 
custom among beggars to put a chalk mark 
on gate-posts or doors to inform the fraternity 
that the house should be avoided. At least, I 
have always imagined that such was the ex- 
ey of the gate-posts of my own house 

wing thus honoured, and Mr. Appy’s note 
seems to correspond with my theory. 
Ep. Pune BELBEN. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


With regard to my query on this subject, I 
am told that there is a saying in Scotland, 
“He’s thrown a stone at our door,” meaning 
he has taken offence at something and ceasec 
to call. 8. O. Appy. 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Honckone Krao-Cuovu (9 i, 348, 398). 
—In reply to Inquirer, Pekin is northern 
capital, Nankin southern capital, Tonkin 
eastern capital, Hongkong fragrant streams. 
I am unable to give the meaning of Aiao-Chou, 
as I have not seen it in Chinese characters. 

PRacock, 


Sunderland, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Dictionary of National Biography. "Edited by Sid- 
ney Lee. Vol. LV. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue fifty-fifth volume of this great national work 
appears with the exact punctuality we have been 
taught to expect. It extends from Stow to Taylor, 
and brings, accordingly, the end of the undertaking 
within measurable distance. That the same level 
of excellence is kept up needs scarcely be said. 
Successive volumes have witnessed no diminution 
of either value or interest. In this the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ differs from similar com- 
pilations attempted abroad, the closing volumes of 
which attest lamentably loss of interest or absence 
of means. No character dealt with in the present 
volume rises to a foremost place in literature except 
Swift. This life is entrusted to the ex-editor, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, whose knowledge of the man and 
the nevtel has been attested. The biography is 
long and important, the bibliography alone occupy- 
ing close on three pages. A very interesting feature 
in it consists of the comments of the writer upon the 
labours of his predecessors. Among early authori- 
ties Delany is said to be the most trustworthy and 
judicious. Swift’s own writings give the best in- 
formation. Dr. Johnson’s life, in the ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ is both perfunctory and prejudiced. Scott's 
life, though agreeable and judicious, is, as may 
readily be believed, not very critical. Anecdotes 
of Swift which are given in many books become 
more detailed and circumstantial as they are further 
from their sources. Upon Sir Henry Craik’s life 
Mr. Stephen passes a high encomium, though he 
does not accept all its conclusions. With regard to 
Swift’s marriage to Stella, it is held that though the 
evidence in its favour has weight, it can hardly be 
regarded as conclusive. In saying these things we 
have not quite adhered to the tpsissima rerba of 
Mr. Stephen. We should like to quote the entire 
estimate of Swift that is expressed; but being 
unable, through conditions of space, to do this, we 
will leave it undisturbed. Mr. Leslie Stephen also 
sends a life of Sir Henry Taylor. The editor con- 
tributes several excellent biographies, none of them 
of highest importance. John Stow, the antiqua 

and chronicler, is the subject of one. Of Stow’s 
worthy but troublous career, of his poverty and his 
persecutions, Mr. Lee gives an animated account, 
and he describes his subject as “‘ the most accurate 
and businesslike of English annalists or chroniclers 


of the sixteenth century.” Leaving to other hands 
| such more attractive lives of poets as those of Suck- 
ling and Sylvester, Mr. Lee occupies himself with 
| William Strode, poet and dramatist, one of the few 
Stuart poets whose writings have not been collected. 
Mr. Lee credits him with a genuine lyrical faculty 
and a sportive temperament. The terrible story of 
John Stubbs, or Stubbe, is told with much spirit. 
A short life of John Studley follows. The brief and 
| picturesque career of Suckling is dealt with by Mr. 
Becscenba, who gives the delightful poet much well- 
merited praise, but speaks of his plays as “ some- 
what dreary,” which, judged by the standard of his 
day, they scarcely seem. There are, at least, pas- 
sages in them of much grace. Mr. Seccombe is 
justified in saying, concerning Joshua Sylvester, 
that his influence upon Milton, about which 
much has been spoken and written, was chiefly 
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indirect. We are surprised to find Dryden quoted 
as saying, when a boy, he thought “ inimitable 
Spenser a mean poet in comparison of Sylvester's 
‘Du Bartas.’” The rhyming competition between 
Sylvester and Ben Jonson is unmentioned, doubt- 
less as of no authority. Among many interesting 
contributions of Mr. Seccombe one concerning 
Robert Surtees, the Durham antiquary, stands 
conspicuous. The playful humour of Surtees, his 
hospitality at Mainsforth, and his impositions upon 
Scott are pleasantly described. Among many excel- 
lent historical studies by Mr. C. H. Firth are those 
of William Strode, politician, and Walter Strick- 
land and his brother Sir William. A capital life of 
Agnes Strickland is by Miss Elizabeth Lee, who 
also writes on Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley and 
others. Some comparatively modern writers are 
treated by Dr. Richard Garnett, who dwells appre- 
ciatively on the work of John Addington Symonds, 
and treats sympathetically Judge Talfourd, but 
has the courage to say that much of his verse is 
“unduly loquacious and declamatory.” John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, is in the hands of Mr. Gordon 
Goodwin, who supplies an admirable notice and an 
elaborate bibliography. Mr. Goodwin also supplies 
a most interesting life of Strype. Strutt, the anti- 
quary, is in the hands of Mr. Miller Christy. Dean 
Fremantle praises Archbishop Tait. Nahum Tate 
finds a competent biographer in Canon Leigh Ben- 
nett. Jeremy Taylor has been entrusted to the 
Rev. A. Gordon, and Tom Taylor, the dramatist, is 
treated very indulgently by Mr. Charles Kent. The 
rather mythical life of St. Swithun is dealt with 
scientifically by the Rev. William Hunt, who also 
supplies all that is known concerning King Sweyn. 
Mr. Thomas Bayne discusses the merits of Tanna- 
hill and other Scottish poets. Dealing principally 
with the representatives of literature, we have 
been unable to devote the space they deserve to 
the contributions of such supporters of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ as Mr. Russell Barker, Mr. W. P. Court- 
ney, Mr. Rigg, and Prof. Laughton. Mr. Aitken, 
Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. H. Davey, Dr. Norman Moore, 
Mr. F. M. O Donoghue, and Mr. Warwick Wroth 
are well represented. 


Masters of Medicine.—- William Stokes. By his Son, 
Sir William Stokes. (Fisher Unwin.) 

THoveH no one could pretend to place William 
Stokes on the same platform with his three prede- 
cessors in this series, Hunter, Harvey, and Simpson, 
yet his life well deserved to be written as the record 
of one who in great part founded the Dublin school 
of clinical teaching and who was a singularly acute 
observer of mankind, nature, and art. This record 
has been well and interestingly written by his son, 
who holds the position of Surgeon in Ordinary to 
the Queen in Ireland. William Stokes’s acumen 
perhaps can be shown in no way better than by 
stating the fact that while still a student he, much 
in advance of the bulk of his future profession, saw 
the greatness and importance of Laennec’s dis- 
covery of the stethoscope, and published a treatise 
on its use, for which he received the sum of seventy 
pounds. As might be guessed from this beginning, 
the chief publication of his life was a ‘ Treatise of 
i ot the Chest,’ which is a medical classic for 
the descriptions of disease, as we should expect 
one who was such an admirable clinical 

rer. He was also no mean archeologist, and 

he stimulated Petrie to bring out his well-known 


work on the ‘ Round Towers of Ireland,’ as well as 
the late Lord Dunraven to complete the unfinished 
work on ‘Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.’ 

We have received Mr. Mayson M. Beeton’s 
pamphlet entitled The Jruth about the Foreign 
Sugar Bounties (Simpkin & Marshall). It deals 
mainly with politics, British, colonial, and foreign, 
which are out of our orbit. We may, however, 
remark that some of the statements referring to 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies—now 
a purely historical question— call for contirmation 
or authoritative contradiction. 


THE article in the Fortnight/y that will, in certain 
circles at least, attract most attention is that of 
M. Augustin Filon on Edmond Rostand and Jean 
Richepin, the authors respectively of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’ and * Le Chemineau,’ plays concerning 
which the English mind is being considerably exer- 
cised. Both works come in for high commenda- 
tion, the writer saying with deliberation that 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ “is France—France at her 
best — France at the culminating point of her 
genius.” This is unstinting, and we are disposed to 
think, though we dare not say so, excessive commen- 
dation. ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ is, however, we will 
concede, from the literary standpoint, a master- 
piece. Mr. Knox Johnson writes on ‘ Leopardi,’ 
and supplies an eloquent eulogy, with naturally— 
verhaps necessarily—a comparison with Schopen- 
rauer, and ‘so he [Leopardi] passes into gloom, a 
great and weary soul, proud and unhappy as some 
creation of Dante’s......and yet, after all, it is the 
submissive Christian Pascal who comes before us.” 
Sir Henry Irving’s Rede Lecture on ‘The Theatre in 
its Relation to the State,’ delivered in Cambridge 
last month, is printed, and commends itself to wide 
verusal. Very interesting is the paper of Mlle. 
Yetta Blaze de Bury on ‘French Women in French 
Industry.’ Mr. 'T. H. 8. Escott writes pleasantly on 
* Heredity as a Social Force,’ and Prof. Max Miiller 
has a contribution on ‘Coincidences,’ which is of 
high literary interest.—Mr. Stanley Young, in the 
Nimeteenth Century, gives one a many articles 
which appear on ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ With the 
drama of M. Rostand, by this time familiar to a 
section of playgoing Londoners, he deals com- 
vetently enough. W hat is strange, however, with 
nim as with others, is that, taking a well-known 
figure in French literature, he treats it wholly from 
the point of view of the dramatist. M. Rostand 
has presented with incomparable talent a Cyrano 
de Bergerac ; but there is another Cyrano concern- 
ing whom a student of literature should know more 
than is said by Théophile Gautier, Charles Nodier, 
or even M. Rostand. Writing on ‘The Wagner 
Mania,’ a title which, of course, pledges him to a 
view, Mr. Cuthbert Hadden has the courage to say 
that “‘we are having too much Wagner,’ and to 
indicate the results to be expected from such 
excess. ‘The Art of Letter-Writing’ is illustrated 
by Mr. Herbert Paul, the text of his sermon being 
found in the letters of Byron, which he holds “ by 
universal consent ”—a strong phrase—among the 
best, if not the very best, in the English language. 
He also calls them ‘‘the most readable letters in 
the world.” The Rev. Canon Wood has an article 
on ‘The Just Punishment of Heretics,’ showing 
the “amazing intolerance and equally amazing 
cruelty” of our forefathers. Sir Edmund Verney 
advocates ‘Rural Education.’ In ‘Civilization in 
the Western Soudan’ Canon Robinson holds 
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that in the Central Soudan the ré/e of Moham- 
medanism is played out. Many other papers of 
interest are found in an excellent number. — 
‘In Aino-Land,’ by Mabel Loomis Todd, which 
appears in the Cen/ury, gives the result of observa- 
tions made in 1896 during an expedition to Northern 
Japan for the purpose of viewing the total eclipse 
of the sun. The pictures of Aino women, with 
their tattooed upper lips, conveying the idea of 
moustaches, of an Aino village, of chieftains, tribes- 
men, &c., are good. The whole is the better worth 
attention as the Ainos seem to be dying out. With 
Cole’s ‘Old English Masters’ are given reproduc- 
tions of portraits by Romney, one of Lady Derby 
serving asa frontispiece. ‘Modern Dutch Painters’ is 
profusely illustrated. ‘Holy Week in Seville’ is ex- 
cellent. ‘The Author of “Quo Vadis,”’ * William II. 
as Art Patron, and ‘ Heroes of the Deep’ may also 
be commended.—Senbuer’s is first in the field with 
the new American-Spanish war, supplying an article 
by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, entitled * The First 
Shot of the War,’ and a second on ‘ The First Bom- 
bardment.’ These are, we fancy, but arant-courriers 
ofanarmy. They are followed by ‘ Manila and the 
Philippines,’ by Mr. Elliott, ex-Consul at Manila. 
Capt. Mahan deals with ‘John Paul Jones in 
the Revolution,’ his admirable paper being accom- 
panied by a striking portrait of Paul Jones. 
* Undergraduate Life at Smith College’ continues a 
series of papers to which we have more than once 
drawn attention. ‘The Story of the Revolution’ 
and ‘The Workers’ are continued.—In the Pad/ 
Mall Anthony Hope concludes his ‘ Rupert of 
Hentzau’ without establishing the English Elph- 
berg on the throne, or even leaving him alive. The 
frontispiece consists of a capital engraving of ‘A 
Storm’ by Van der Velde. ‘Castle Bromwich’ is 
described by the Countess of Bradford, and * The 
Divining Rod’ is another delightful contribution by 
Miss E. Nesbit. Mr. Clark Russell begins what is 
likely to be a valuable and well-illustrated series of 
papers on ‘ The Ship: her Story.’ The pictures of 
triremes and early ships generally are very striking. 
‘A Bundle of Letters’ is also to be commended for 
perusal.—Part VII. of ‘Fights for the Flag’ in 
the Cornhill describes ‘Wellington at Salamanca,’ 
and is written in the author's customary brilliant 
and incisive style. Mr. W. B. Duffield has an 
anniversary study of ‘The Anti-Jacobin.’ * The 
Etchingham Letters’ seem to suggest the author of 
‘Pages from a Private Diary.’ Mr. Frank T. 
Bullen depicts ‘Havana in_ 1870.’ Mr. Garnet 
Smith writes on ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ ‘ Les Gro- 
tesques’ of Théophile Gautier has apparently 
supplied a portion of the information concerning 
this strange personality now thrust into promin- 
ence. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole writes on ‘ The Fight 
that lost Jerusalem.’—Temple Bar is still largely 
given to fiction. ‘A Few Parallels’ is fruitful in 
suggestion. ‘Michael Fitton’ is a fresh record of 
naval heroism. ‘A Secretary of State’ gives a 
spirited account of the eccentric and troublous 
career of George Digby. ‘ Winter by the Atlantic’ 
describes the coast of Clare.—In ‘ A Generation of 
Vipers,’ in Macmillan’s, Mr. Andrew Lang shows a 
not very satisfactory aspect of Scottish history, 
and pours obloquy on some bearers of the honoured 
name of Douglas. Mr. Charles Edwardes describes 
* The Spanish People,’ dwells upon their unpractical- 
ness, and admits to some extent the cruelty of their 
treatment of animals. Major Pearse describes ‘ The 
Goorkha Soldier’ both as a friend and as a foe. Mr. 


A. F. Davidson has a readable paper upon ‘Alphonse 
Daudet.’— Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson contributes to the 
Gentleman's an account of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
dealing wholly with the play, and rarely, if ever, 
going outside it to the historical aspects of the 
hero. ‘Mothers in Shakespeare’ deals to a great 
extent with Constance, one of the most tragic 
characters in the drama. There is a good account 
of ‘ Henri Beyle,’ and a second of ‘ The Birthplace 
of Buddhism.’—The Euglish Illustrated has once 
more a prettily designed cover. It opens with a 
curious and an edifying paper on ‘ A Man’s Chance 
of Life’ when he is twenty years of age. ‘Studies 
of the First Napoleon’ are continued. ‘The Tsar 
and Tsaritsa of Russia’ are described at home. 
* Pamela’ is an account of the wife of Lord Edward 
FitzGerald, written by Miss J. A. Taylor. ‘The 
Writing Master of Yorc’ has antiquarian interest. 
—Sir William Dalby sends to Longman’s an import- 
ant paper on ‘ The Preservation of Hearing,’ with 
some valuable counsels. Besides being edifying 
as usual in ‘At the Sign of the Ship, Mr. Lang 
reviews appreciatively Miss Ingelow’s poems.— 
Chapman's contains once more a well-assorted selec- 
tion of stories long or short. 


CasseLL’s Gazetteer, Part LVIIL, passes from 
Welton to Wick, with accounts, accompanied by 
illustrations, of Wendover, Westgate, Weston- 
super-Mare, Weymouth, Whitby, Whitchurch, and 
Whitehaven. It has views also of Westminster 
Abbey, Wharfedale, and other spots, historical or 
picturesque. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
cach note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “* Duplicate.” 

Skarp_ (“‘ Pedigree”). — Searchers for 
constantly advertise, and we refer you to them. 

8. i. 505, col. 1, L from 
bottom, for “ vanity” read variety. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
- the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY, 


CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORY: 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters XXIII. to 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


ALISON’S ORDEAL. SO VERY INCONSISTENT. 

ALL EILA’S DOING, The GHOST of CHATEAU CRIQUEY. 
HOW the MATTER ENDED. The GOLD-DIGGER’S PROMISE, 
KENNETI SYLVESTER’S STORY. | The LOSS of the JEWELLER. 


SILENT LOVE. ' The TORMENT of JOHN RIX, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A BRACE of LITERARY FRAUDS. ‘‘NIL DESPERANDUY.” 

A FAMOUS CASE of KIDNAPPING. RICHARD CROMWELL. 

A TRAGEDY of OTHER TIMES. The ANCIENT ART of POISONING. 
DRAMATIC INCIDENTS in PEACEFUL LIVES. The CHARM of NATURALNESS. 

FASHIONS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Accidents and Injuries 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” to the Kye, 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The GAME of TENNIS. 


HOW SPAIN WAS DRIVEN FROM ARGENTINA. The LAND of TOPSY-TURVYDOM. 

HOW THEATRICAL COMPANIES TRAVEL. | The LAST WORDS of SOME GREAT MEN, 
INCREDULITY. ‘The TABLE: Kitchen Physic. 

LAUREATES of the TEA-CUP. The TEMPLE of the DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS, 
MEN WHO MISS THEIR MARK, AND WHY. ‘The TOMBS of TARQUINIA, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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A SELECTION OF LEXICOGRAPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE 
CLARENDON PRESS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY A .GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D D. 
the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Kighth Edition, Revised. 4to. 1. 16s, 
Imperial 4°0. Edited by De. MURRAY and HENRY 
BRADLEY. 
Vols. I.-I1T. A B, C, D EB, half-morocco, each 2/. 12s 6d. A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUA- 
GINT and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD 
ol. V. J. t of H already published. TESTAMENT (including the Ap cryphal Books). By 
= the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A, and H. A. REDPATH, 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTION ARY, | M.A. Six Parts. Imperial 4to. each 21s, 


based on the MS. Collections of the late JOSEPH | 
BOSWORTH, D.D. Edited and Enlarged by Prof. 

T. N. TOLLBR, M.A. Paris 1-11, A-SAR, ato. sitt A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded 
covers, lis. each. Part IV. Sect. I SAR-SWIDRIAN, on Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. 


8s. 6d. Sect. IL. papel SNEL-YTMEST, i8s. 6d. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by 


CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Pb.D., and CHARLES SHORT, 
By MBNEY SWSEE, MA. Crown ANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTION- 


4to, 8s. 6d. net. 
ARY, Bty mologically and Philologically Arranged, with 
Special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Ang'o-Saxon, 
AN ET Y MOLOGICAL DICTION- English. and other Cognate Indo-Kuropean Languagrs. 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on an By Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, D.CL_ 4to. Re- 
Historical Basis. By W. W. SKBAT, Litt.D. Third = duced to 2/. 2s, 
Bdition, 4to, 
A Supplement to the First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 6d. THESAURUS SYRIACUS: 
collegerunt Quatremére, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, 
Agrell, Field, Roediger. Edidit R. PAYNK SMITH, 
A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTION- S.T.P. Vol. I. containing Fasciculi I.-V. small folio, 
ARY, containing Words used by English Writers from 5. 5s. 
the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By FRANCIS 
Revised, and Eularged by HENRY BRADLEY, MA. Ul. 5s.; X. Part I., 1. 16s. 
Small 4to. half-morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


| 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTION- 


MIDDLE BNGLISH, from a pb. 115C to 1580. By A. L. | ARY. Founded upon the Above, and Edited by J. 
MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. SKBAT, Litt.D. Crown | PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. MARGOLIOUTH).! Part I, 
8vo. half-roan, 7s. ‘6d. | 8s, 6d. net. Part Il. immediately. 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DIC- ENGLISH -SWAHILI DICTION: 


TIONARY, based on the MS. Collections of the late | ARY. By A.C. MADAN, M.A. Extra feap, Svo 7s. td. 
RICHARD CLEASBY. Kalarged and Completed by | net. 


G. VIGFUSSON, M.A. 4to. 3/. 7s. 
INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enumere-| 4 snd SNGLISH LEXI- 


tion of the Genera and Species of Flowering Plants containing the Bib'ical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus 
from the Time of Linneus to the Year 1855 inclusive. and Lexicon of Gesenius, By FRANCIS BROWN, 
Edited by Sir J. D. HOOKEBR and B. D. JACKSON, D.D., 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., and C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
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